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Annual report on the comics 

Since 1949 the Cincinnati Committee on the Evalu- 
ation of Comic Books has been providing an excellent 
public service in the shape of an annual survey and 
rating of all comic books. The findings are published 
in Parents’ Magazine. Each comic is rated individu- 
ally and general conclusions are drawn. The November 
issue this year gives the following statistical break- 
down and comparison with other years: 


1952 1951 1950 1949 
Very objectionable 12% 9% 6% 12% 


Objectionable 28 27 25 30 
Some objection 26 30 31 28 
No objection 34 34 38 30 


A study of the individual ratings reveals that the 
main reason why 55 comics are “very objectionable” is 
that they deal with horror themes (28 comics) or 
crime and violence (18)—there has been a great 
increase in war comics—and that Western and Indian 
comics are quite definitely anti-Indian. The Committee 
lumps the “no objection” and the “some objection” 
comics together, and accordingly approved 60 per 
cent. But even “some objection” comics are by no 
means the kind Catholic parents should allow their 
children to read. Of 119 comics in this class, at least 
42 deal with silly and glamorized romance. Most of 
the others show a spattering of crime and violence. 
Only those to which there are “no objections” can 
be safely allowed in the home. The above table shows 
that the comic-book industry has made little improve- 
ment over the past four years, despite its adoption of 
a self-regulatory code of ethics some two years ago. 
Though we do not agree with all the conclusions of 
the Cincinnati Committee, the job it is doing is well 
worth emulation in all communities. 


The mess in ACLU 

The October issue of Commentary brings up to date 
the fracas occasioned by The Judges and the Judged. 
This book was Merle Miller’s report, for the American 
Civil Liberties Union, on the “blacklisting” of actors 
and entertainers mentioned in Red Channels as belong- 
ing or having belonged to Communist fronts. Christo- 
pher Emmet described in our Aug. 16 issue the earlier 
stages of this controversy, and concluded that Mr. 
Miller’s book “fails on the ground of grave factual 
inaccuracies alone.” The Commentary article, “How 


End the Panic in Radio and TV?” by Louis Berg, film 


and TV editor of This Week, confirms Mr. Emmet’s 
adverse criticism of the book with a wealth of docu- 
mentation impossible within the limits of an AMERICA 
article. He also reports that “the strongest resistance 
to blacklisting has come from conservative sponsors— 
U. S. Steel, for instance”; and that for some months 
representatives of management and the entertainment 
trade unions have been meeting in an endeavor to 
end the present confusion. Mr. Berg also refers to 
a report on the Miller book drawn up in July at the 
request of ACLU itself. Up to the time he wrote, this 
report had been kept under wraps. The Christian 
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Science Monitor, however, obtained a copy. In its 
Oct. 18 issue John Beaufort summarized the report's 
findings. It admits “inaccuracies, inadvertent failure 
to pursue several sources,” etc. But it does not advise 
that ACLU withdraw its sponsorship of the book. One 
serious charge against The Judges and the Judged, 
by Merlyn S. Pitzele, a director of ACLU, in the 
New Leader for May 12 and June 16, was that Mr. 
Miller had glossed over the existence of a Communist 
blacklist of anti-Communists. This, said the report, 
was not “the product of bias or design on the part of 
the author.” Mr. Beaufort rightly concludes that it is 
“almost impossible not to feel that the ACLU has 
damaged its reputation for scrupulous thoroughness.” 


Civil service and the spoils system 

Pre-election speculation on the fate of Government 
job-holders in the event of a change of administration 
brought to light some noteworthy civil service facts. 
Back in 1789 the Executive branch got along with 300 
civilian employes. At the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the number had grown to 208,000 and by 1943 
had reached the war-swollen all-time high of over 
three million. Today employes of Executive depart- 
ments and agencies number about 2.6 million and 
constitute upwards of 40 per cent of all Government 
civilian employes—Federal, State and local. The Civil 
Service Commission estimates that almost 93 per cent 
of those on the Federal payroll hold competitive civil- 
service positions. This competitive or merit system, 
while it allots jobs on the basis of competitive examina- 
tions and assures the Government of capable service, 
at the same time guarantees the worker immunity 
from arbitrary and unreasonable dismissal. An addi- 
tional 6 per cent of Federal workers are secure in 
agencies like FBI and TVA which have their own 
merit system. Less than 2 per cent, therefore, are 
directly at the mercy of the spoils system, though 
there is always the possibility that the jobs themselves 
might be abolished and new agencies set up with new 
personnel. 


««. lurnover prospects 

Most likely to lose their jobs are top policy-making 
people such as Cabinet members and heads and 
assistant heads of departments and agencies. Below 
that level are many positions still unprotected by the 
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merit system. Wholesale changes are not likely there, 
however, for many of these positions require adminis- 
trative and technical qualifications not in great supply. 
There are, for example, some 24,000 physicians, den- 
tists and nurses in the Veterans Administration. Eight 
thousand lawyers in various departments and agencies 
are perhaps more vulnerable, but it is worth noting 
that about 80 per cent of the lawyers in the Depart- 
ment of Justice during the Hoover Administration were 
kept on by President Roosevelt. There are doubtless 
valid reasons for concern about the growth in numbers 
of Government employes, but dependence of the job 
and the job-holder on the political party in power is 
ceasing to be one of them. 


School-age youth at work 

The Department of Labor and the Committee on 
Manpower Policy of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
collaborated last May in the preparation of a statement 
of national policy on the employment of school-age 
youth. The Bureau of Labor Standards in the Depart- 
ment of Labor has recently issued a free booklet, If 
You Employ Youth, giving information about the extent 
to which employers are hiring youngsters of school 
age. “The employment of young workers beyond 
reasonable limits, in either part-time or full-time 
jobs,” says Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, “is 
a serious threat to their education and health and to 
the full development of the nation’s manpower and 
human resources.” The Department of Labor asks 
employers to encourage teen-agers to complete high 
school, to insist that applicants for jobs get work per- 
mits, to observe child-labor and social-security laws, 
to employ students no more than three or four hours 
on school days and to avoid employing them at night 
or during early morning hours. Manpower authorities 
point out that there are altogether two million fewer 
teen-agers than there were in 1940, a reflection of the 
low birth rates of the depression years. Yet twice as 
many of them are working today. Over a quarter of 
the 8 million teen-agers in the country are employed. 
Most of them also attend school. Excessive use of the 
present small pool of teen-agers by employers could 
easily impair their proper education and training for 
the roles they must play later in our national security. 
The vast manpower resources of the Red-dominated 
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world leave us no alternative but to concentrate on 
quality in the upbringing of our youth. 


Prosperous workers 

If an overwhelming majority of industrial workers 
did not vote a straight Democratic ticket on November 
4, analysts will have to revise their views about 
voting habits. With the exception, perhaps, of a 
single year—1950—factory workers never had it so 
good as they did on the eve of the elections. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics announced Oct. 23 that 
from mid-August to mid-September average weekly 
earnings of factory workers jumped $1.78 to a record- 
toppling $69.58. That was $4.09 more a week than the 
same workers earned during September, 1951. Nor 
can this gain be attributed solely to a longer work- 
week, although factory workers did on the average put 
in a half-hour more a week than was the case a year 
earlier. The other side of the standard-of-living coin— 
prices—was also favorable to workers. In the month 
ending Sept. 15, the relatively small but steady rise 
in living costs which has been going on since last 
February came finally to a halt. Between mid-August 
and mid-September, the Government’s retail price 
index, with food leading the way, declined 0.2 per 
cent. Preliminary reports indicate that the drop in 
food prices continued all through the month of 
September. Since during the same period unemploy- 
ment touched rock-bottom, economic conditions were 
what would ordinarily be considered extremely favor- 
able to the incumbent party. 


The courts and a child’s faith 

Those who bandy about the “American principle 
of separation of Church and State” as if the American 
legal system prohibited all forms of cooperation 
between religion and government plainly misrepresent 
our constitutional system. In New York City, for 
example, children requiring public support may be 
placed in Catholic, Protestant or Jewish foster-homes. 
In fact, there is just one public foster-home to put 
them in. This system, wherein the religious needs of 
children are regarded by public authority as of primary 
importance, has been attacked as unconstitutional. 
Secularists want to subordinate and perhaps even 
eliminate entirely the religious factor as a criterion in 
child placement by public agencies. Speaking at the 
dedication of a new building at Lincoln Hall, Catholic 
foster-care home in Westchester County, Judge John 
Warren Hill, a Protestant, warned against these 
attacks on religious voluntary agencies. The presiding 
justice of New York’s Domestic Relations Court 
observed: “There is no doubt that there is a concerted 
planning in certain quarters to outlaw the recognition 
and use of religion as an aid to children by children’s 
courts.” Criticism of religious foster-homes, he said, 
was becoming “more ominous” and seemed to stem 
“from one direction, under one leadership.” Purely 
secularistic professional groups seem to be spearhead- 
ing this attack. 
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A hymn for a prayer in our schools 

When the N. Y. State Board of Regents, almost a 
year ago, suggested the form of a short prayer for the 
beginning of each public-school day (Am. 12/15/51, 
p. 299), those who are allergic to any government- 
sponsored profession of religious belief raised vigorous 
opposition. By this fall perhaps only one-tenth of the 
3,000 school districts in the State had taken steps 
to carry out the recommendation. The Syracuse, 
Rochester and Utica boards of education adopted the 
prayer, without, however, requiring its daily use. In 
New York City, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish repre- 
sentatives recently agreed to endorse a compromise in 
favor of singing the patriotic hymn “America” (“My 
country ’tis of thee”) instead of reciting the Regents’ 
prayer. This compromise, proposed by a member of 
the Board of Education, Arthur Levitt of Brooklyn, 
provided that the first and fourth stanzas be sung 
in public-school classes. The fourth stanza contains 
this prayer: 


Our fathers’ God! to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King! 
The board took no final action last week. U. S. leader- 
ship in the struggle against atheistic communism is 
definitely compromised by our own ambiguities as a 
religious people. 


A layman’s spiritual vision 

If we wish effectively to combat communism, said 
Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, 
when he addressed the national convention of the 
Third Order of St. Francis at Milwaukee, Oct. 23, 
we must attack its source and root, which is materi- 
alism. And it is on the level of thought and intellect 
that the chief battle between materialism and 
Christianity is being waged in our day. “This is not 
asking,” said the Archbishop, “that we become intel- 
lectuals—for most of us are incapable of that—but 
that . . . we use our intellect and will in our daily 
lives—behave, that is, like human beings.” He added: 


It is this kind of intelligent, personal work—in 
addition to the creation of a body of opinion— 
that we must try to encourage among ourselves. 
Knowledge must be seen not only as an indispens- 
able weapon in itself but as the essential condition 
of informed, personal action. 


A striking example of this translation of knowledge 
into action was afforded by Charles J. Vatterott Jr., 
of St. Louis, who spoke on the “This Week in Religion” 
TV program in New York City on Oct. 26. Along with 
Joseph J. Yancey of that city, internationally famous 
athletic coach and friend of youth, Mr. Vatterott had 
just received that afternoon the annual James J. Hoey 
Award for Interracial Justice. Everything that he had 
been able to accomplish for Church and for com- 


munity Mr. Vatterott traced back to the lessons he had 
received during the silent hours of the retreat. “It is 
when man is alone with God,” he declared, “and 
humbly seeks His guidance in prayer and meditation, 
that he lays the foundation for any work that he may 
accomplish in God’s service.” As a result of his own 
experience, this Catholic layman could not rest until 
he could translate his inspirations into a truly Christian 
public policy in the field where he could professionally 
operate—that of housing. It is by such action that the 
spicitual battle will be won in our land. 


Peace association’s silver jubilee 

For twenty-five years the Catholic Association for 
International Peace has been issuing pamphlets, 
leaflets and public statements applying Christian 
principles to international life. At its Silver Jubilee 
Conference in Washington Nov. 7-9 the Association’s 
record will be reviewed and plans laid for the future. 
Considering the always meager resources available 
to it, the Association’s record for peace well merits 
all the praise it will receive. Of late years the organiza- 
tion has played an increasingly important role in the 
American peace movement. Its representatives regu- 
larly attend State Department meetings of citizens’ 
groups. It has been granted observer status as a 
national nongovernmental organization at the United 
Nations. Its staff members have been giving valuable 
assistance to the National Council of Catholic Men, 
the National Council of Catholic Women, the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students, the Newman 
Club Federation, and the NCWC Office for UN Affairs 
in New York City. In view of all those activities, it 
may be asked how the anti-internationalist attitudes 
discussed by Father Graham in this issue (pp. 151-53) 
are so prevalent among American Catholics. The 
answer seems to be that the Association has achieved 
only one of the twin goals assigned in its constitution: 
“the preparation and dissemination of studies applying 
Christian teaching to international life.” Surely some 
effective formula can be found for channeling the 
studies prepared by competent CAIP committees to 
the fifteen million members of the Catholic organiza- 
tions mentioned above. Needed also, of course, is a 
large increase in members of the Association itself, so 
that their dues and contributions will make possible 
the desired expansion of its program. As a first step, 
why not subscribe to the CAIP News ($1.25 per year ) 
from the Catholic Association for International Peace, 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C.? 


Western dilemma in Iran 

After several threats, Iran finally broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Great Britain on October 23. 
Premier Mossadegh’s decision followed a British note 
declaring that his proposals for settling the Anglo- 
Iranian oil dispute were “unreasonable and unac- 
ceptable.” London refused to pay what it called a 
“fictitious debt” of $137.2 million in royalties, and 
declined to surrender its claim to compensation for 
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the loss of the oil concession. Britain is not shedding 
any ostensible tears over spilt oil. In fact, if the London 
Economist is a reliable reporter of British reaction, 
the rupture has hurt no one but Iran. In its October 
25 issue the Economist points out that Iranian trade 
with Britain dropped off by 50 per cent during the 
first four months of 1952. This undoubtedly harms 
Iran more than it harms Britain, whose business with 
Iran never exceeded two per cent of her total foreign 
trade. On the other hand, if the Western Powers are 
convinced that it is important to keep Iran out of the 
Soviet orbit, they are playing a dangerous game in 
continuing a policy of economic warfare against that 
country. Mossadegh is determined to combat Com- 
munists. But to win against them he needs help, not 
hindrance. The choice for Britain and the United 
States, therefore, is a difficult one. Shall we pay black- 
mail to keep Iran’s economy stable, in the hope that 
Mossadegh may eventually see reason and propose an 
equitable solution to the oil dispute? Or shall we stand 
aloof as Iran’s economy crumbles and the Communist 
Tudeh party takes over? Saving Iran in spite of herself 
may be a smaller price to pay than losing the entire 
Middle East. 


The storm-tossed African church 

The native uprisings which forced the British to 
declare a state of emergency in Kenya colony, British 
East Africa, on Oct. 20 are not directed only against 
the civil authorities. NC News Service reports that the 
anti-European terrorists are forcing thousands of 
native Christian tribesmen to apostatize. The rioters 
are members of the Mau Mau, a secret society pledged 
to drive all Europeans from the continent. Since they 
regard Christianity as essentially European, they have 
singled out the Church as one of their prime targets. 
So effective has been their reign of violence that, as 
one missionary put it to a correspondent of the London 
Daily Mail, “if the present rate of desertions continues, 
we may have only a handful of followers by Christ- 
mas.” As the Mau Mau pickets churches and boycotts 
Christian stores in Kenya, Egyptian Christians far to 
the north regard their future with uncertainty. Though 
the recent political coup which established General 
Mohammed Naguib as virtual dictator in the country 
could mean an era of greater freedom and security 
for Egypt's three million Christians, many of the latter 
are suspicious of the new regime. Naguib himself is 
generally regarded as being sympathetic to the 
Christian minority. But the Christians fear the elements 
surrounding him. The hostile Moslem Brotherhood is 
still a potent force in the country. Naguib may be 
hard pressed to steer a middle course between a 
secular state fashioned on the Indian model and a 
fanatical regime which would impose Koranic law 
on all Egyptians regardless of their religion. If he 
succumbs to the ideas of the Moslem Brotherhood, 
Christians will be even worse off than under Farouk 
who, in his declining years as King, became con- 
temptuous of Christian rights. 
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PEACE OF A SORT IN COAL 

A matter of hours before President Truman departed 
on a final pre-election whistle-stop tour, a group of 
gentlemen called to see him at the White House, by 
special invitation. Present were Harry Moses, who 
does the negotiating for the northern coal operators, 
and John L. Lewis, head of the United Mine Workers. 
Roger Putnam, the economic stabilization director, 
was there, along with Archibald Cox, chairman of the 
Wage Stabilization Board, and David Cole, the new 
director of the Federal Conciliation Service. Also 
on hand, of course, was John Steelman, Mr. Truman’s 
right-hand man in labor-management matters. 

For exactly twenty-four minutes the President and 
his guests talked shop, that is, they discussed the wage 
settlement in coal. Then, like a good host, Mr. Truman 
showed the group his renovated home, which he will 
very shortly vacate. Thereupon the President called 
reporters and issued a statement. The next morning 
the public learned from the papers that the stoppage 
in coal was as good as over. 

In his press statement, Mr. Truman noted that the 
strike in coal did not “comprise a labor-management 
dispute per se.” Never was the President more right. 
There was, and is, no dispute at all between Mr. Lewis 
and the coal operators. Originally Mr. Moses agreed 
to give Mr. Lewis an astonishingly generous raise of 
$1.90 a day, and when WSB lopped 40 cents off the 
award, as being incompatible with wage-stabilization 
rules, Mr. Moses joined Mr. Lewis in a friendly appeal 
to the Board to reconsider. No, the stoppage was not 
a labor-management dispute per se or per accidens. 
It was an undisguised strike against Uncle Sam. 

Under the circumstances Mr. Truman thought that 
a strike was out of place. “Avoidable hardships,” he 
said, “are being suffered by the industry, the miners 
and by the country as a whole.” When Mr. Putnam 
agreed to give “prompt and serious consideration” to 
the appeal of the union and operators, and when Mr. 
Moses announced that his principals were ready to 
place the disputed 40 cents in a special fund, to be 
paid ultimately, in whole or in part, as Mr. Putnam 
would decide, all hands agreed that the hardships 
were, indeed, “avoidable.” So the President was able 
to tell the public that Mr. Lewis had assured him that 
he would use “his best efforts to effect a resumption 
of work.” 

All this is wonderful but suggests a few questions. 

1. Why did the steel companies, which dominate 
Mr. Moses’ group, give Mr. Lewis, without the slightest 
struggle, much more than they conceded, after a 
bitter dispute, to Philip Murray’s Steelworkers? 

2. Why did Mr. Lewis, after roaring like a lion all 
through the previous week, suddenly turn into the 
gentlest and most cooperative of lambs? 

3. Why, finally, did the President assure Messrs. 
Moses and Lewis that the WSB decision would be 
reconsidered? Was this a hint that once the election 
is over, the extra 40 cents will be paid and price 
controls over coal junked? B. L. M. 
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Some day, somewhere, Adlai Stevenson and Dwight 
Eisenhower presumably will sit down face to face. 
Inevitably the talk will turn to the way the 1952 
Presidential campaign was run. Could political 
sophistication possibly subdue what must be an almost 
agonizing discomfiture about the harsh and unfair 
charges heaved from both sides? Could the General, 
without choking on his Scotch and soda, toss it off 
with an airy, “Well, Adlai, it was only politics, you 
know—nothing personal old man, nothing at all.” Or 
could Mr. Stevenson, who remarked a few days ago 
that in an election fight the grays disappear and 
everything is either black or white, fall back on an 
easy drollery and a “Sorry, General, I know you're 
really no rogue, but that’s the way things go in politics, 
of course...” 

Because they are basically honorable men despite 
some of the upsetting things said and done in this 
campaign, they might confess honestly to each other 
their horror at the bitter words, the untruths, the 
distortion and guile. If they did and a record were 
preserved, it could rate as a really historic document. 

Actually what the two principals said of each other 
in the campaign had less sting and venom to it than 
the sharper language of their aides and supporters. 
Those exchanges between the General and Mr. 
Truman, marked by shouts of “dishonest” and “dema- 
goguery,” were highly abrasive, too. It’s a cinch that 
in the last two weeks before election, it required a 
good deal of diligence by any voter to penetrate the 
bombast and abuse and find clear statements as to 
what should be done about the grave problems facing 
the United States. 

Probably the real issues on which most people will 
vote didn’t change much after the Chicago conventions. 
For Adlai, No. 1 was the “don’t let them take it away” 
theme. With it went fear that the Republicans would 
muff any new depression. For the General, desire for 
a change in Washington and dissatisfaction about 
Korea ranked above all others. Corruption, which the 
Republicans once thought would carry them to victory, 
was far down the list. 

To this reporter, perhaps the most arresting fact 
of the campaign was that the man who came from 
Europe a world hero in June lost so much of that 
estate so fast once he became a politician. At one time 
it seemed the General would smother all opposition. 
He must have wondered in these last days before the 
voting what happened to the notion that all he had 
to do to be President was to agree to be a candidate. 
As election day drew near, a Midwest Governor 
relatively unknown as of last June was getting steadily 
larger crowds and putting up a fight that had everyone 
breathless and guessing. CHARLES LUCEY 


Catholic Maritime News, organ of the Apostolate of 
the Sea, reports in its Sept.-Oct. issue on the Apostolate 
convention at Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 11-12. Major steps 
taken were the appointment of a group to draft a 
constitution for a National Conference of the Aposto- 
late of the Sea, and the proposal of an annual 
“Apostolate of the Sea Sunday.” The latter would be 
a means of stimulating nation-wide interest in the 
Apostolate and of keeping parishes in touch with 
their seagoing members. Views and suggestions on 
this proposal should be sent to Rev. John A. Weisbrod, 
Sts. Peter and Paul Church, 404 Hudson St., Hoboken, 
NT 
® From various cities Religious News Service reports 
activities aimed at stressing the religious significance 
of Christmas. The Paterson, N. J., pre-Christmas 
parade will have floats telling the story of Christ’s 
birth. The Serra Club and other Catholic groups in 
New Orleans are urging merchants to stress the 
religious motif in their decorations. The Wilmington, 
Del., Council of Churches is promoting, among other 
means, the more extensive use of religious Christmas 
cards. 
pm Mrs. Bernard Bartscherer, of Glenmont, N. Y., 
writes us that when she stocked the church pamphlet 
rack with preschool children’s booklets of the type 
suggested in Virginia Rowland’s Sept. 20 America 
article, “they were literally snatched off the stand.” 
She sold 80 of the “First Books” for children (Cate- 
chetical Guild, St. Paul, Minn.) Other references to 
preschool children’s books can be found in our 
Correspondence pages for Oct. 4, 11, 18 and Nov. 1. 
p In a press release of the International Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions, issued at Utrecht, Holland, 
Sept. 27, that body’s Executive Board, speaking for 
many Catholic unionists, states, with reference to the 
proposed admission of Spain to Unesco, that 
the IFCTU has always strongly opposed the 
absence of free trade-union organization in Spain 
. . . As the Unesco’s program includes a great 
number of questions which are closely related to 
the worker's life . . . the Executive Board of the 
IFCTU cannot agree that a Government which 
does not respect the freedom of trade-union 


organization should be admitted as a member of 
an international organization of free nations. 


p The first seminary for native clergy in the Vicariate 
of Jamaica, B. W. I., was opened Oct. 23 by Most 
Rev. John J. McEleney, S.J., Vicar Apostolic. It is the 
minor seminary of St. Michael the Archangel. The 
rector of the seminary, Rev. Robert I. Burke, S. J., 
recalling the Church’s solicitude for the formation of 
native clergies, termed the occasion a most important 
step in that direction. C. K. 
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States’ rights and 


State legislatures 


No matter which party controls the Federal Govern- 
ment for the next four years, and control may, of 
course, be divided, the President will be a man 
committed to the strengthening of State governments. 
General Eisenhower has frequently criticized the 
assumption by Washington of problems which, in his 
opinion, should have been handled in State capitals. 
Governor Stevenson was so convinced of the need of 
“firming up” our political system at the State level that 
he only reluctantly accepted nomination for President. 
Every sensible American wants to see State govern- 
ments go as far as they can towards solving our 
political problems before calling on Washington for 
help. 

Why have the States, by default, dumped so many 
of our needs upon the desks of Congressmen? Because, 
as State Senator Richard L. Neuberger of Oregon 
pointed out in the New York Times Magazine for 
October 27, State legislatures “are attempting to per- 
form a twentieth-century task with tools and methods 
of frontier days.” 

To begin with, most States are operating under 
obese constitutions adopted when it was the fashion 
to pad them out with detailed restrictions on legis- 
lative powers. The U. S. Constitution says in 7,500 
words about all that is necessary to run a country of 
153 million people. California’s constitution, by con- 
trast, is overladen with 72,000 words stuffing into 
basic law a lot of questions that should have been left 
to the State legislature to decide. Methods of amending 
State constitutions are hopelessly cumbersome, to boot. 

Secondly, all but ten of our State legislatures meet 
only every two years. By constitutional provisions, the 
sessions of all but 21 of them are limited—often to 60 
days. Trying to project fiscal policies two years ahead 
in times like these is next to impossible. 

Moreover, most State lawmaking bodies have far 
too many standing committees. In 1946, Congress 
reduced its committees from 48 to 19 in the House and 
from 33 to 15 in the Senate. Contrast those figures with 
Arkansas’ 48 and 38, respectively, or Kentucky’s 71 
and 38, or Missouri’s 61 and 24. In lower houses, as 
many as 30 members serve on a single committee. So 
the same men are often expected to work on six or 
eight such bodies and to finish two years’ work in 
sessions of 60 days every two years. Even with interim 
committees that work more continuously, this system 
leads to nonattendance and, in general, to very shoddy 
committee performance. 

To make things worse, the turnover in State legis- 
latures is heavy. In Mississippi last year, out of 189 
members of the State legislature, 96 were freshmen, 
without any lawmaking experience. The pay is often 
ridiculously low, too. New York and Illinois lead with 
$5,000 a year. In 19 States, however, members are 
paid per diem. Kansas pays only $5 a day. Many States 
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pay $10 a day, but provide no per diem expense 
allowance. The whole setup is geared to an age long 
past, when $10 was a fair amount of money, when 
life was leisurely and amateurs could get by as 
legislators. 

Who is to blame for the survival of these anachro- 
nisms? Probably “we, the people.” Instead of com- 
plaining about every cost of government, including 
the salaries of officials, we should demand that our 
State representatives be paid respectable salaries. 
Then we shall be in a position to keep track of their 
performances and hold them to account. Without 
modernization al] along the line, State governments 
will certainly continue to slip into the shadows, as 
many—but not all—have done. 

State governments have improved, but their legis- 
latures have lagged behind in this progress. States’ 
rights will languish until these bodies are modernized. 


Does the Pope run Europe? 


How far can the Holy Father support the European 
movement without being accused of trying to take 
it over? When Eugene Cardinal Tisserant, dean of 
the Sacred College, visited Strasbourg during the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe last 
month and delivered a speech over Radio Strasbourg, 
tempers and blood-pressure started rising in certain 
quarters. The Vatican, it was said among some groups 
of delegates, is preparing to use the Christian Demo- 
cratic parties as the instruments of its policies to 
dominate the Europe that is being created. 

This line of thought came readily to the Socialists, 
notably those of Germany and Great Britain, many 
of whom make no bones of their own contention that 
Europe must be Socialist or nothing. The Socialists 
of Europe have a long tradition of international party 
discipline, and it comes naturally to them to suspect 
the Christian Democrats of acting in similar fashion, 
under the direction of the Pope. Throw in with this 
the long-standing anticlericalism of so many politicians 
on the Continent, and it is no surprise that Cardinal 
Tisserant’s well-meaning gesture in Strasbourg was 
seized upon as evidence of Vatican ambition. 

The reality is, of course, that the European move- 
ment will never be dominated by any one group on 
the Continent, be it Socialist, Catholic or liberal. For 
their part, the Catholics have never expressed any 
such ambitions. On the other hand, it should surprise 
or shock no one that the Papacy does all that it can 
to hasten the recovery of the old Continent by every 
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means within its power. Its unselfish efforts in this 
direction should deserve the thanks of the whole 
world, rather than innuendo and suspicion. The sup- 
port given by Pius XII to the cause of European unity 
is a natural duty fully consonant with the best tradi- 
tions of the Church to which Europe owes so much. 

It is alleged that the Vatican wishes to use the 
Christian Democratic parties as its instrument in the 
pursuit of political aims. The Christian Democratic 
parties, it is said, can form a bloc within the Council 
of Europe and obediently carry out the Vatican’s 
wishes for the whole Continent. The answers to these 
suspicions—and they are not based on anything else 
but forebodings—are easy. Although those parties 
which are supposed to be docile instruments of 
Vatican policy are indeed Christian “in inspiration,” 
to use their own term, they are not confessional parties 
and accept no direction from any ecclesiastical sources. 
They know only too well from experience that their 
existence and effectiveness depend upon maintaining 
this independence. There is no foundation for any 
belief that the Vatican has sought or is seeking to 
impose political decisions upon them, in either the 
national or the international sphere. As for the 
possibility of a Christian Democratic bloc within the 
various European organs, the present struggle between 
France and Germany over the Saar shows what 
happens when Christian Democratic parties have 
governmental responsibilities. 

It is true that the Holy See is vitally concerned 
with the success of the European movement, and that 
was the assurance Cardinal Tisserant brought to Stras- 
bourg. It is not true that the Vatican wishes to 
dominate it politically. 


Saginaw rural-life meeting - 


Is rural life a live issue to an industrialized world? 
The answer to this question was the record participa- 
tion—more than 7,000 persons—in the thirtieth annual 
convention of the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, which took place at Saginaw, Mich., October 
20-27. Ten bishops, 350 priests and 350 nuns attended 
the convention, but much of the emphasis was placed 
on the lay delegates, who came from 33 archdioceses 
and dioceses in 19 States and the District of Columbia. 

The discussions re-emphasized several major poli- 
cies of the Conference. The steady encroachment of 
urban upon rural life, even though it cannot be ar- 
rested, should be kept within tolerable proportions. 
In contrast to the 15 per cent of U. S. non-Catholics 
still on the land, only 8 per cent of Catholics are 
living there. This disproportion is not normal. As 
Mser. Luigi G. Ligutti, NCRLC executive director, 
observed, we cannot be complacent about this weak- 
ened condition of Catholic rural life. 

As it has always done, the Conference still stead- 
fastly advocates a type of farm based upon a family 
economy, and continues to deplore a trend to huge 
private land monopoly as a perversion of private 


ownership. The sale in Nevada on October 23 of the 
million-acre Gerlach cattle ranch—about one-fourth 
larger than Rhode Island—reminds us of the monstrous 
development such land monopoly can assume. The 
Conference continues to advocate for families some 
form of part-time farming: a bit of garden on an 
acre or so of land, “a cow, a sow, some chickens and 
a rooster.” And once more it sounded a vigorous 
demand that our Catholic schools should do their 
part in teaching rural-life philosophy and rural-life 
techniques. It is no healthy sign that of the 233 
colleges and universities under Catholic auspices, only 
two are making any effort to teach agriculture, and that 
among our 2,443 Catholic high schools, “there is 
nowhere in America a practical school of agriculture 
on that institutional level.” 

In recent years the Conference has aroused Amer- 
ica’s farmers to responsibilities that extend far beyond 
the boundaries of our country. The convention laid 
great emphasis on the importance of eliminating the 
“miserable conditions under which millions of persons 
now live.” It declared that “farmers the world over .. . 
consider their fellow human beings as brothers in 
Christ and children of a common Father.” It urged 
that the Point Four technical assistance program be 
“vigorously pursued,” asked that the United States take 
a larger part in resettling refugees and displaced 
persons, and recommended liberalizing the U. S. 
immigration law. It opposed trade barriers as a “road 
block” in the path of foreign peoples trying to solve 
their economic problems, and offered to missionaries 
about to undertake work in the backward areas of the 
world the Conference’s experience in promoting rural 
welfare. Endorsing the “concept of international com- 
munity,” the convention attacked isolationism and 
ultra-nationalism as “being not in accord with the 
common welfare of mankind.” 

Deploring the spiritual and physical distress of 
migratory workers in the United States, the convention 
introduced its guests to a first-hand view of the fine 
Mexican apostolate which the Most Rev. Stephen 
Woznicki, Bishop of Saginaw, has organized in his 
diocese to take care of some 6,000 Mexicans who 
labor each year on the sugar-beet farms. The same 
problem is being met in a different fashion by the 
Most Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San Francisco; 
and the respective Bishops’ Committees of Mexico and 
of the United States are working out plans for a joint 
apostolate of the migrant workers. 

Rev. Clement Kern, Detroit pastor noted for his 
work among Latin-Americans working in that city, 
told the meeting that the migrant’s main problem is 
that of acceptance as a brother in Christ. The migrant 
also wants recognition of his worth as a consumer, 
and some economic security. 

The Saginaw NCRCL convention was one more 
indication that an ever-growing body of zealous men 
and women, clergy and laity, is ready to cope with 
some of the most intricate and difficult problems the 
Church has to face in our rapidly changing times. 
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Acheson indicts the Soviets 


For almost three hours on October 24 Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson took an attentive UN Political 
and Security Committee on a calmly spoken and 
meticulously detailed review of the Korean War. In 
essence the speech was a request that the General 
Assembly formally approve our conduct of the 
armistice negotiations by endorsing the resolution the 
U. S. delegation and twenty other countries had made 
public the day before. The resolution calls upon the 
enemy to avert further bloodshed by yielding to the 
principle of no forcible repatriation of war prisoners, 
for which our truce negotiators have held out these 
many months. 

In the course of his long address, however, Acheson 
took his audience far afield from the truce tents at 
Panmunjom. For the first time since the Korean war 
started, a UN delegate literally pointed to the real 
crimina!. It was the Soviet Union, said Acheson, as 
he dangled his spectacles in the direction of Vishinsky, 
seated several seats to his left, that had trained and 
equipped the army of North Korea, sent it into a war 
of aggression and now maintains it in the field. From 
the moment Korea first became an international issue 
the Soviet record has been one of duplicity and double- 
dealing. 


SovieT RESPONSIBILITY FOR KOREA 


The full Korean story, as Acheson outlined it, goes 
back almost nine years to the famous Cairo conference 
of 1943. There the representatives of China, the United 
States and the United Kingdom agreed that postwar 
Korea should be free and independent. A year and 
a half later at Potsdam Russia signed a pact looking 
to Korean independence. The Reds reaffirmed their 
pledge in Moscow in December, 1945. At that time 
the Big Three Foreign Ministers agreed that a pro- 
visional Korean Government be set up for all Korea. 

From the time Korea was artificially divided at the 
Thirty-Eighth Parallel in the fall of 1945, however, it 
became increasingly difficult to deal with Russia. 
Though the peninsula was divided not for occupation 
purposes but merely to facilitate acceptance of the 
Japanese surrender, the Soviets repeatedly rebuffed 
Allied and UN attempts to unify Korea under one 
government. Russia rejected all proposals on the 
ground that they impinged on the absolute authority 
of the Soviet Union in North Korea. “That is the first 
time,” Acheson remarked, “that we were told clearly 
there was such a thing as the absolute authority of 
the Soviet Union north of the Thirty-Eighth Parallel.” 

In the meantime Russia was busily engaged in 
building up an aggressive force in North Korea. As 
Russia troops withdrew in 1948, they left behind a 
50,000-man North Korean army which had been train- 
ing since 1946. A force of 10,000 North Koreans who 
had been sent for training into Soviet Siberia in 1945 
formed the nucleus of this army. In 1949 this force 
was almost doubled by the addition of 40,000 con- 
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scripts. In early 1950 mobilization increased its strength 
to 180,000, including 10,000 Korean veterans from the 
Chinese Communist army. Soviet military advisers 
were attached to the North Korean army at every 
grade from battalion level to General Headquarters, 
where the plans for an invasion of the south were 
worked out. 

After Acheson’s masterly presentation of the aggres- 
sive build-up in North Korea, even the most unsuspect- 
ing dupe of Soviet propaganda could not fail to 
recognize who was responsible for the Korean war. 


THE REPATRIATION ISSUE 


As he proceeded to outline step by step all that had 
been done by the UN since the aggression, it became 
equally clear who must bear the responsibility for the 
stalemate in working out a truce. The one stumbling 
block has been the question of forcible repatriation 
of prisoners. Here again the Secretary deftly passed the 
ball to the Soviet UN delegation to carry it or fumble 
it, depending on whether or not it sincerely wants 
peace. 

In a dry, caustic voice Acheson read out no less than 
seventeen treaties, signed by the Soviet Union since 
World War I, in which our Russian friends explicitly 
agreed to the principle of no forcible repatriation. 
In so doing he cut the ground from under Vishinsky’s 
argument of a few days before that voluntary repatri- 
ation not only violated the Geneva Convention but 
was inhumane. At the same time Acheson left the 
door open for renewed armistice negotiations. 

They can be reconvened at any time, whenever 
the Communists will either accept any one of the 
propositions which have been made or make one 
of their own in good faith. We remain ready to 
solve this question of prisoners of war on any basis 
whatever that anybody can suggest which pre- 
serves the fundamental principle of nonforcible 
return. 

Any other position would be a gross betrayal of trust 
on our part. 


THe FururE In KOREA 


Acheson’s speech carried with it one veiled threat. 
Insisting that the United States would do everything 
possible to achieve an “honest armistice,” if the Com- 
munists want one, he added: 

But if that is not the case and if the resistance 
must go on, then we shall have to examine our 
position and our ability to carry it forward. If, 
in the words of the Psalmist, “I am for peace but. 
when I speak, they are for war,” we must know 
that and we must prepare ourselves to meet it. 


With a Presidential election in the offing, Acheson 
could hardly have become explicit concerning future 
plans for Korea. Despite his vagueness on this point. 
however, Acheson’s address merits the approval of the 
free world. He pinpointed the responsibility for the 
Korean war and warned the Reds that the patience of 
men acting in good faith can wear thin. 
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Red revolution after 
thirty-five years 





Nicholas S. Timasheff 





T HIRTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, on November 7, 1917, 
an event took place in Petrograd, then the capital of 
Russia. The event seemed to be of local and temporary 
importance only: the Provisional Government of 
Russia, a coalition of Liberals and Socialists in power 
since the fall of the monarchy (March 15, 1917), was 
overthrown by a small but well-armed and well- 
organized gang, then called Bolsheviks, afterwards 
known as Communists. Their leader was Lenin, a man 
whose name, a few months earlier, was known only to 
a small minority of the Russians. 

Five years later, after an exacerbated civil war, the 
whole of the former Russian Empire, except the 
western borderlands, was under the Communists. 
Seventeen years more, and the Communist monster 
swallowed the lands which had seceded from the 
empire after the First World War, and a few provinces 
besides. In our day, after the cataclysmic end of the 
Second World War, the monster dominates an empire 
inhabited by 800 million people and threatens to 
enslave the rest of the world. Let the free world forget 
for a while what is confronting it, and this threat will 
materialize in no time. We now know better than we 
did in 1917: the coup d’état which happened in Petro- 
grad was not a local and temporary event. It was a 
turning point of history, an event from which a new 
epoch must be dated, an epoch the outcome of which 
cannot yet be foreseen. 


COMMUNISM: PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE 


We do not know how the titanic struggle between 
Communist imperialism and the defensive free world 
will turn out. But we know exactly what communism 
has brought to the Russians and is now imposing on 
the nations it has recently conquered. It promised 
freedom, that absolute freedom from coercion which 
was to result from the “withering away of the state.” 
But it has brought slavery, slavery almost without 
precedent in history, because, under communism, man 
is enslaved not only physically as a worker, but also 
spiritually as a person deprived of the capacity for 
free thought. Communism promised an abundance of 
material goods and services. But it has brought hunger, 
terrible hunger, from which at least ten million men 
died in 1922-3 and in 1932-3. It has deprived men of 
their humble homes, forcing them to live under condi- 
tions of unspeakable overcrowding and has put decent 
clothing beyond their purchasing power. 

Communism also promised absolute equality, not 
the formal equality of opportunity provided in this 
country and other democracies, but social, economic 


Dr. Timasheff, professor of sociology in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, Fordham University, 
offers a study of the way in which Soviet society, in 
its internal aspects, seems to be suffering from hard- 
ening of the arteries. The bright but fallacious 
promises of Lenin’s revolution have faded into the 
drab reality of the totalitarian state. 


and cultural equality, through the abolition of all 
restrictions to social intercourse and through inter- 
marriage between members of various classes. Instead, 
it has created a social order based on inequality, 
demanding deferential behavior on the part of the 
plain man when meeting a boss. It promised brother- 
hood among men of all nationalities, the abolition of 
national differences, the immersion of all in a happy 
community of the victorious proletarians. In actuality, 
communism has taken over the racial doctrine of the 
German National Socialists, making not the Germans 
but the Russians the master race. The masters of the 
Kremlin have pictured the Russians as a people who 
have never waged an unjust war, who have contrib- 
uted to human progress more than all other races taken 
together, a people whose language and culture must 
become the world language and the world culture after 
the final victory of communism. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL BETRAYAL 


Why did all these things happen? There are many 
who believe that Stalin has betrayed the revolution 
so gloriously started by Lenin. This is a mistake. What 
must be termed a betrayal started already under Lenin. 
It could not have been otherwise. The central theme 
of communism is collectivization of the means of 
production, conceived as the necessary and sufficient 
condition for making men happy. But, among the 
Russians, only part of the intellectuals and of the tiny 
labor class accepted the idea of collectivization. The 
rest were strongly opposed to it. To crush them and 
enforce collectivization, dictatorship was necessary. 
But the combination of collectivization and dictator- 
ship, by inner necessity, brought about misery and 
inequality and the emergence of ultra-nationalism as 
a kind of compensation for the material frustrations 
imposed on men by the new order. 

In several regards, even the unlimited and reckless 
power of the dictatorship proved unable to achieve 
some of the Communist objectives. The Communist 
leaders were and still are militant atheists; but they 
had to concede some semblance of religious practice 
to the people—enslaved religion, it is true, unable to 
do more than perform divine service in church build- 
ings, but still conveying to the flock the Word of the 
Lord, the only force preventing men under communism 
from becoming beasts. The Communists firmly believed 
in “free love,” too, but they had to restore stable 
marriage and parental authority. They wanted to show 
to the world an example of a revolutionary school 
system, and revolutionary art and music; but they had 
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to restore, in the main, the old-fashioned school system 
of the Russian Empire and go back to the Russian 
classics in music and to the style of the 1870's in 
painting. 

Thirty-five years after the revolution, communism 
in Russia is quite at variance with the blueprint the 
leaders had in mind during the revolution. The corol- 
lary is that, while power was seized by Lenin’s gang 
to show men the first model of pure communism, today 
the central theme of the Soviet social order is main- 
tenance and strengthening of the power of those who 
seized it in the name of communism, regardless of 
the way they have belied their original promise. 

But, perhaps this is only a temporary phenomenon. 
Perhaps the Communist leaders are merely standing 
still before another jump toward a better and purer 
communism. One cannot know for sure, but there is 
good reason to believe that it is not so. 


FREEZING THE Status Quo 


The reason is that, for the past few years, com- 
munism has displayed symptoms of decreasing dyna- 
mism so far as domestic policies are concerned. 
The political order is now about twenty-five years 
old. On the occasion of Stalin’s fiftieth birthday 
(December 21, 1929) it was revealed to the Russians 
and to the world that there was, in Moscow, a Great 
Leader, a benevolent, omniscient and omnipotent 
paterfamilias. The Stalin Constitution (December 5, 
1936) was, according to Stalin himself, merely a 
consolidation of what had previously been achieved in 
the realm of politics. 

When, on August 20, 1952, a party congress was 
announced, to convene on October 5, many believed 
that change was ahead, and especially that the per- 
plexing problem of succession after Stalin’s eventual 
demise would receive a solution. Nothing of that kind 
happened. Stalin has skilfully played his hand, granting 
to one of the pretenders for succession, Malenkov, the 
privilege of delivering the main report, but to another, 
Molotov, the advantage of making the first speech. He 
deprived both these moves of any significance by 
publishing, a few days before the congress, a lengthy 
article stating in detail the Communist doctrine as 
it now stands and thus emphasizing, again and again, 
his role as the Red Prophet. Moreover, the day after 
the close of the Congress, he had himself elected 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party, a new title making his position 
as party boss more conspicuous than did his previous 
title of First Secretary, which, incidentally, he is 
continuing to carry. 

The main apparatus of coercion, the political police, 
despite three changes of name, remains the same as 
the one created by Lenin. Since the middle ’thirties, 
capital punishment by shooting has been replaced by 
a more cruel form of execution, death from hunger and 
frost after months or years in a concentration camp. 

The scope of collectivization of the means of 
production and the organization of collectivized agri- 
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culture and industry have remained stable since the 
middle ’thirties. Exceptions to the state monopoly 
are the individual plots tilled by the members of the 
collective farms, individually owned cattle, the free 
market where the producer may sell directly to the 
consumer, and the toleration of individual craftsman- 
ship not employing hired labor. In 1950 a plan was 
announced to revolutionize the countryside again by 
resettling the farmers into apartment houses grouped 
in “agrotowns.” But very soon it was declared that the 
plan had been rather the private thought of one of 
the members of the Politburo and that it was 
indefinitely postponed. Twenty years ago the Com- 
munists would have dared to go ahead; now they 
seem to lack the energy. 


New Soviet CASTES 


A new class system divides Communist society into 
a small upper class around the Kremlin, a small upper 
middle class consisting of managers of industry, suc- 
cessful professionals and top artists, a much larger 
lower middle class consisting of the rank-and-file 
bureaucrats and a few collective farm leaders, and 
the enormous mass of “the toilers.” This class structure 
evolved in the late ’thirties. In 1940 a few measures 
were taken to secure the higher positions to the 
progeny of those belonging to the two top classes. 
Here again, the system is now carried along by its 
own momentum, without any signs of being revolu- 
tionized into “pure communism.” 

Soviet law ought to have undergone a new codifica- 
tion since, as it is, it reflects a situation of the past 
when collectivization was not yet complete. Work in 
this direction started sixteen years ago, but has not 
yet produced any tangible result. The restoration of 
the strong family was effected between 1934 and 1944. 
The most baffling of all the changes, compromise with 
religion, was achieved in the years from 1939 to 1945. 
The school system completed its return to Tsarist 
patterns in 1943 when coeducation was abolished. 
Since then, only one minor reform has taken place, 
in the summer of 1952, when, in thirty-two schools 
of the Soviet Union, the study of Latin was restored. 
This reform had been under consideration since the 
middle ’thirties—again a symptom of declining 
dynamism. 

The system of “managed culture” which enslaves 
men of science, letters and arts was invented by Lenin 
and has never varied in its essentials. Under that 
system, any content may be imposed on the creative 
efforts of the cultural élite of a nation. Until the middle 
thirties, the imposed content often changed. Since 
then, it has remained rather static. It is true that 
during the war some intellectuals, under pressure of 
the crisis, took the liberty of deviating from standard 
doctrine. After the war they were taken to task and 
forced to comply. But nothing actually new has been 
invented by those in power to serve as guiding stars 
to “the producers of culture.” There has been only one 
minor change—Stalin’s return to common sense in the 
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realm of linguistics (June 20, 1950). His recent con- 
tributions to economics belong to the same category of 
stabilizing measures as his Constitution. The com- 
promises have simply become more official. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Summing up, one may say: in all realms of social 
and cultural activity, the most recent reforms are now 
seven, ten or even more years old. Today, a book on 
Russia published five years ago is still readable while, 
until the war, many books proved to be out of date 
on the day of publication, so great was the dynamism 
of the Communist system. 

The decrease of dynamism within Russia may 
explain the feverish activities of communism on the 
international stage. On the one hand, all the energy 
of the men in the Kremlin may be absorbed by activi- 
ties aiming at the imposition of their amended 
Communist ideal on nations not yet fully subjugated. 
On the other hand, external successes may be needed 
to compensate the feeling of frustration widespread 
within the Soviet Union. 

Such is the state of the evil force which made its 
appearance on the world scene thirty-five years ago. 
The seeds of evil were at that time allowed to take root. 
Today, therefore, mankind has to pay an exorbitant 
price for the blunder committed in those days—a 
blunder which made, if not inevitable, then highly 
probable, the further blunders the statesmen of the 
West committed during those thirty-five eventful 
years. 


The United Nations 
and its crities 





Robert A. Graham 





Woauen THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY moved into 
its new ultra-modern meeting place at United Nations 
headquarters in New York on October 14, pessimists 
were thinking of an unhappy parallel. In September, 
1937, the League of Nations Assembly first occupied 
the splendid marble palace overlooking the Lake of 
Geneva. By that time Mussolini had successfully defied 
the League by carrying out his invasion of Ethiopia 
in the face of economic sanctions, limited in scope and 
half-heartedly applied. Hitler had marched into the 
Ruhr without opposition. From that point on, the 
League was doomed as a force for peace, despite its 
luxurious home. World War II was just around the 
corner. 

Fortunately, the United Nations begins its tenancy 
of the Assembly building along the East River with 
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considerably more in the bank, politically and morally 
speaking, than the Geneva iastitution had in 1937. 
Challenged two years ago by the wanton onslaught 
upon South Korea, the United Nations not only voiced 
condemnation but organized military resistance. Fifty- 
three of the sixty members supported the decision. Of 
these, sixteen have sent fighting forces to the scene. 
Forty-five members and five nonmembers are contrib- 
uting material aid. This has been an unprecedented 
demonstration of the free world’s will to resist aggres- 
sion. If the lessons of history mean anything, the 
United Nations’ determined reaction to the Korean 
challenge has not only saved its own life but probably 
prevented World War III. 

How does it come about that despite its creditable 
performance in the first real test of collective security, 
the United Nations is today under sharper criticism 
than it has ever undergone in the seven years since it 
came into legal existence on October 24, 1945? There 
is bitterness expressed in this country over what is 
considered the indifference of other UN member states 
to the heavy casualties suffered by the predominantly 
American and South Korean troops. There is suspicion 
against the United Nations itself as an instrument of 
un-American elements, if not of Soviet agents. There 
is confusion over the reluctance of the other UN mem- 
bers to push the Korean war to a conclusion and the 
acquiescence of our State Department in this attitude 
of our partners. In short, a sort of neo-isolationism 
is taking shape in this country at the very moment 
when the international organization has enjoyed its 
peak success. 

Within the last few weeks the following events 
occurred, from which the temper of the American 
public can be gauged. The day before the General 
Assembly convened, a Senate subcommittee on Internal 
Security called before it in New York thirteen Amer- 
icans employed by the United Nations. Of these, twelve 
refused to say whether they were, or had been, Com- 
munists. The thirteenth, a woman, said she had once 
belonged to the party. Although the members of the 
subcommittee said they were concerned only with 
internal security and did not seek to impugn the 
United Nations, it is obviously no coincidence that 
the hearings were held just at the time of the opening 
of the General Assembly. And subsequently, Sen. 
Herbert O’Conor of Maryland, the head of the group, 
declared that the security of the United States was 
jeopardized by the presence of American Communists 
in the UN secretariat. Undoubtedly the subcommittee 
will recommend some kind of legislation to cover this 
situation. 

Another indication of the state of the public mind 
was the greeting given to the visiting delegates by 
several of the New York newspapers. It was pointed 
out to them in large type on the front page that 121,154 
casualties had been suffered by the United States in 
Korea while they talked. 

A third episode whose lesson was not lost on the 
public was Secretary Acheson’s speech to the General 
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Assembly. The address, originally drafted strong in 
tone, had been softened at the request of some of the 
other delegations, who feared that anything like an 
ultimatum at this time would jeopardize the prospects 
of an armistice in Korea. This confirmed the public’s 
suspicions that the United Nations is compromising 
with the Communists. 

A marked cooling of enthusiasm for UN enterprises 
in other fields has also become evident. Some feel that 
certain proposed agreements elaborated in the inter- 
national organization embody a threat to our domestic 
laws and customs. Senator Bricker’s proposed consti- 
tutional amendment limiting the treaty-making power 
of the Federal Government to prevent any surrender 
of constitutional power to an international organization 
is again symptomatic of the apprehensions of some 
groups. ‘he convention to outlaw genocide still awaits 
ratification by the Senate. The convention on the 
privileges and immunities of international organiza- 
tions, although ratified already by the many 
UN members, also awaits Senate approval. 
From the looks of things neither of these 
proposed agreements will be acted upon in 
the immediate future. 

One might add at this point the famous 
controversy over the Unesco teaching man- 
ual which was ordered removed from the 
Los Angeles public schools (Am. 9/13, 
p. 561). This manual was held to under- 
mine the patriotism of our youth by inculcating an 
international loyalty. The UN was not directly involved 
in this case, but the general public undoubtedly asso- 
ciated it with the Unesco wrangle. 

This trend of disaffection towards UN principles 
is shared, as far as can be judged, by many Catholics. 
In judging the United Nations, as in some other 
matters, the average Catholic appears to be influenced 
more by his personal, national, economic or political 
background than by the mind of the Church as 
expressed in statements of the Holy Father and of 
the bishops. The result is that his opinions on national 
or international affairs are hardly distinguishable from 
those of his neighbor who shares neither his religion 
nor his principles. If these opinions are usually colored 
by a high moral and religious theme, it merely means 
that his crusade against a vaguely understood “inter- 
nationalism” is a self-imposed one to which he has not 
been called by any official voice. 

How else, for instance, can one explain the outcry 
against “internationalism” coming from some Catholic 
quarters? Obviously there is a true internationalism 
and a false one. But instead of inculcating the true 
one, too many indiscriminately condemn the idea 
itself. At a moment when to the Europeans the Holy 
Father is preaching a “European spirit” and the 
rejection of the narrow nationalism that has brought 
the Continent to its present plight, American Catholics 
are virtually told to hang on more fiercely than ever 
before to the narrowest view of love of country. If 
this erroneous trend is not corrected, Catholic opinion 
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in America will find itself half a century behind the 
rest of the world. 

The growing xenophobia implied in the use of the 
word “internationalist” as an opprobrious epithet 
naturally finds a culmination in criticism of the United 
Nations. The organization is called a “world govern- 


ment” or a “super-government.” It is, of course, nothing - 


of the kind. It is an organ through which this country, 
among others, can perform its international duties. 
Its existence is, in fact, an imperative of the Christian 
conscience. Quite recently Pope Pius XII took occasion 
to reiterate his support of institutions of this kind. 
Speaking on September 23 to the delegates who 
attended the Diplomatic Conference of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, the Holy Father 
said: 


The fundamental needs of the human per- 
sonality, its moral and religious development, 
today call for the existence and the functioning 
of institutions intended to prevent dis- 
putes between nations that often arise 
out of their anxiety to defend their 
material interests. That is why the 
Church takes an interest in your efforts, 
encourages them and hopes that they 
will contribute to strengthen the cli- 
mate of mutual understanding in inter- 
national relations. She knows that her 
own spiritual message will find a clearer 
and profounder response in an atmos- 
phere of peace, which is the fruit of 

the joint efforts of all those who, like you, strive to 

achieve in their own special field the widest 

possible agreement. 
The aviation conference met at Rome to draft inter- 
national conventions to regulate air traffic between 
countries and to establish rules by which disputes can 
be settled amicably. In due course these conventions 
will come before the U. S. Congress for confirmation 
or ratification. When this happens let us hope that 
Catholics will not join in a systematic attack upon 
these agreements as illegitimate concessions to a 
“world government.” 

Some Catholics have expressed the fear that, in the 
name of international security, from now on the United 
States will be called upon to fight “other Koreas” in 
various parts of the globe. The implication is that this 
country is being drawn, or of its own accord is rushing, 
into meddling on a world-wide scale, at the cost of 
American lives. It is obvious that the extremes both 
of indifference and of rash intervention should be 
avoided. But if there is a maximum beyond which this 
country is not compelled to go, there is a minimum 
short of which it must not stop. We do have obliga- 
tions under the UN charter to participate in efforts 
to repress threats to peace or acts of aggression, by 
force if necessary. The United States entered into 
these obligations by solemn treaty, duly ratified by 
the U. S. Senate after full debate and deliberation in 
the light of our American interests and ideals. These 
obligations under the UN Charter are fully in line 
with well-established doctrine, upheld for a long time 
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by Catholic writers, on the rights and duties of states 
in the international community. States can sometimes 
be morally obligated to come to the aid of countries 
unjustly attacked or threatened. As Pius XII pointed 
out in his Christmas message of 1948, the solidarity of 
the family of nations forbids us to remain indifferent 
and neutral when others are unjustly attacked. 

Today less than ever before can a state allege in 
such cases that it is not its brother's keeper. If 
American troops are sent in the unpredictable future 
to some “other Koreas” to defend the free world, this 
will only be because our country’s predominant 
military and economic power gives it special responsi- 
bilities and duties. Those Catholics who unqualifiedly 
oppose the future use of American military strength 
against aggression in other countries are not simply 
closing their eyes to the reality of the United States’ 
position in the world of today; they are in effect going 
counter to sound moral principles of international 
behavior. 

The criticisms now being leveled against the United 
Nations are really a healthy indication of normal 
crowth. A supreme effort of collective security, such 
as the war in Korea, was bound to provoke a re-exam- 
ination of the whole basis on which the United States 
stands in relation to the organization we took the 
lead in creating. There is every reason for thinking 
that the UN will emerge stronger by reason of the 
questions that are now being asked. It must be con- 
ceded, though, that Catholics have not shown in this 
test a very notable practical familiarity with Christian 
principles of world cooperation or with the mind of 
the Church today on this subject. 


Recent clarifications 
of Taft-Hartley 





Benjamin L. Masse 





Ir CONGRESS FOLLOWED the election returns as 
closely as the Supreme Court, according to Mr. Dooley, 
is supposed to do, much of the recent progress in 
defining and applying the Taft-Hartley Act would be 
just so much time wasted. In the course of his cam- 
paign, General Eisenhower favored significant changes 
in the law, and Governor Stevenson pledged himself 
to repeal it and draft a new law. It would appear to be 
a pretty safe bet, then, that changes in labor legislation 
are in the cards, changes which could easily nullify 
much of the work the National Labor Relations Board 
and the courts have done. 

It isn’t a safe bet at all. Whatever the Supreme Court 
may do, Congress doesn’t always read the election 
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returns. In 1948, President Truman ran on a platform 
calling for outright repeal of Taft-Hartley. President 
Truman was re-elected, but Taft-Hartley is still very 
much on the books. So it is with many another proposal 
which winning candidates have sponsored. 

Already there is reason to suspect that regardless 
of what happened November 4 the law that bears the 
names of Messrs. Taft and Hartley may be with us, 
substantially unchanged, for some time to come. In the 
ordinary course of events, labor legislation has to pass 
at some stage in the game through the hands of the 
House Committee on Labor and Education. In the 
last Congress that committee, under the chairmanship 
of Congressman Barden (D., N. C.), was stacked 
against labor. Ideologically, it was somewhat to the 
right of Senator Taft. Although there may be new faces 
on the committee when Congress returns in January, 
its composition will remain pretty much the same— 
and Mr. Barden has already assured the public that 
Taft-Hartley will not be repealed. He did concede that 
there might be some changes in the law, but whether 
these will be substantial remains to be seen. 

Anyway, election or no election, life has to go on, 
and so all during the summer, right up to November 4, 
NLBB and the courts carried on as if the Taft-Hartley 
Act was no less a fixture in the national scene than 
the first ten amendments to the Constitution. Some of 
their decisions affected hundreds of employers and 
unions and impinged on the lives of thousands of 
workers. Here are some of the high spots. 


1. Locxouts 


Among the many knotty issues which have arisen 
under Taft-Hartley, few have caused NLRB so much 
soul-searching as lockouts. The Wagner Act guaranteed 
the right of unions to strike. It said nothing about any 
right of the employers to lockout their employes. In 
an apparent effort to deal fairly with both sides, the 
authors of Taft-Hartley, referring to the manner in 
which contracts are to be terminated or modified, 
mention strikes and lockouts in the same breath. Does 
this mean, however, that just as employes have the 
right to engage in a concerted stoppage of work to 
enforce their demands on employers, so employers 
have an equal right to padlock their factories and lay 
off their men? 

NLRB has handled this question like a piece of 
Dresden china. It has held that where some extraor- 
dinary circumstance exists, such as_ threatened 
“quickie” strikes which make efficient operation diffi- 
cult or impossible, the employer can resort to a lockout. 
Where no such circumstances exist, the Board has 
looked upon lockouts, not as ordinary economic 
weapons, but as acts of reprisal against an uncoopera- 
tive union. But if lockouts are reprisals, they are an 
interference of the right of employes to concerted 
activity and an unfair labor practice. As such they 
are forbidden by Tafi-Hartley. NLRB so ruled in a 
Chicago case where a group of employers discharged 
their workers when a union struck a member of their 
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association. In a similar case involving an association 
of California furniture manufacturers, the Board came 
to the same conclusion. 

In both these cases, however, Federal Courts of 
Appeal, one in Chicago, the other in San Francisco, 
reversed the Board. The San Francisco court saw no 
reprisal in the lockout but only a use of “counter- 
economic power.” It challenged the Board to decide 
whether the lockout in itself, apart from circumstances, 
is or is not an unfair labor practice under Taft-Hartley 
—whether, in other words, the right to lockout on 
the part of the employer is or is not correlative with 
the right to strike on the part of the union. 

Last summer the Board got around to a yes-and-no 
answer. It what may turn out to be a celebrated case 
(involving the Morand Bros. Beverage Co.), it found 
that Taft-Hartley does not guarantee to employers the 
right to lockout in the same way as it protects the 
right to strike. Some weeks ago it reiterated this stand 
in the Davis Furniture Co. case. The Board argued 
that Taft-Hartley equates lockouts only with unlawful 
strikes, and, according to the Board’s way of thinking, 
rightly so. The lockout, it argues, is a much more 
powerful weapon than the strike, and one which 
employers don’t need because they have other means 
of resisting economic pressure exerted by unions. Since 
the lower courts, following the San Francisco and 
Chicago precedents, will likely reject the Board’s 
reasoning, these lockout cases seem headed for the 
Supreme Court. 


2. EmMpLoyer’s RicHt TO FREE SPEECH 


In answer to employer charges that under the 
Wagner Act they were deprived of their constitutional 
right to free speech, the Taft-Hartley Act lays down 
the principle that 

the expressing of any views, argument or opinion, 
or the dissemination thereof . . . shall not con- 
stitute or be evidence of an unfair labor practice 
under any of the provisions of this Act, if such an 
expression contains no threat of reprisal or force 
or promise of benefit. 


In exercising this larger grant of freedom to persuade 
employes not to vote for a union, some employers have 
resorted to what is known as the “captive-audience” 
technique. They have ordered their employes assem- 
bled and then addressed them on company time. 

For obvious reasons NLRB is suspicious of this 
practice and is gradually hedging it about with con- 
ditions which assure unions an equal chance to present 
their case to the workers. Some time ago the Board 
held that an employer could not legitimately make an 
anti-union speech to a captive audience unless the 
union had some means of telling its side of the story. 
If such means were lacking, the employer was obliged 
to grant union representatives a chance to address the 
same captive audience. 

That administrative decision was merely a challenge 
to the ingenuity of some employers. One employer 
( Higgins, Inc.) stipulated that the union could answer 
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an anti-union speech during nonworking hours in the 
company cafeteria, and then proceeded to make an 
anti-union speech to a captive audience, that is, during 
working hours. The Board took one look at that exer- 
cise of free speech and promptly labeled it an unfair 
labor practice. By addressing its employes during 
working hours, while permitting the union to talk to 
them only during nonworking hours, the company, 
according to the Board, had acted in a discriminatory 
manner. 

The Board also caught up with another employer 
dodge. In this case the employer (Biltmore Manu- 
facturing ) talked to its workers, on company time, just 
two hours before balloting started in a representation 
election. The union quickly demanded a chance to 
reply to the company’s charges but was refused. When 
the election was lost, the union appealed to the Board, 
charging an unfair labor practice. The Board agreed 
that the employer had been way off base in denying 
the union time to reply, and therefore set aside the 
election. 

In a variation of this tactic, another employer (Hill 
Brothers) talked to a captive audience only a scant 
half-hour before a scheduled election. Management 
was perfectly willing, if the request was made, to grant 
the union equal facilities to reply. The only trouble 
was that there was no time left to reply. The union, 
accordingly, disregarded the company’s generous offer 
and made no request for a rebuttal. Instead it filed 
charges with the Board, which decided that the 
employer, although acting within the letter of the law 
—he offered the union a chance to reply—had violated 
its substance. It set the election aside. 

The whole matter of captive audiences is far from 
settled, however. In a case last summer involving 
Bonwit Teller, Inc., the U. S. Court of Appeals in New 
York found that unions could demand equal oppor- 
tunity to address a captive audience only when the 
company has a strict rule against soliciting union 
memberships on its premises during nonworking as 
well as working hours. That decision seems opposed 
to the Board’s finding in the Biltmore case, since at 
Biltmore the union was permitted to approach em- 
ployes in the plant during nonworking hours. It looks 
as if the captive-audience problem is also destined for 
the Supreme Court. 


3. DiIscRIMINATION BY UNIONS 


One of the real evils in the American trade-union 
movement is the practice of race discrimination. 
Despite notable improvement in recent years, discrim- 
ination against colored workers is still scandalously 
prevalent, especially in certain AFL unions and in the 
railroad brotherhoods. The Taft-Hartley Act forbids 
discrimination based on membership or nonmember- 
ship in a union, but is silent on discrimination pro- 
ceeding from race, religion or color. Now, by one of 
those strange developments not unprecedented in 
American law, the Taft-Hartley Act may turn out to 
be, contrary to the wishes of its Dixiecrat supporters, 
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an effective weapon at the disposal of minority groups 
in their struggle against discrimination. 

On April 22 the U. S. Supreme Court found invalid 
a contract between a railroad and a union which 
discriminated against a group of Negroes (Railroad 
Trainmen v. Howard). On some railroads Negro 
porters have traditionally performed brakeman’s duties. 
The Railway Trainmen, representing white workers, 
persuaded the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Com- 
pany to agree that Negroes should no longer perform 
such work. As a result the porter jobs were abolished 
and the Negro incumbents were dismissed. Six mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court found that such discrimina- 
tion was outlawed by the Railway Labor Act, which 
requires rail unions not merely to perform certain 
duties for their members, but also not to discriminate 
against other groups of workers in doing so. Since the 
Court had earlier held—in the Steele and Tunstall 
cases—that rail unions were not permitted to dis- 
criminate against members of their own craft by 
reason of race or color, it has by this latest decision 
effectively outlawed the usual practices by which the 
brotherhoods have interfered with the job rights of 
Negroes. 

The significant aspect of this decision is that it is 
not tied to any specific provision of the Railway Labor 
Act, but is deduced from the general purpose and 
tenor of the law. The question therefore arises, if an 
analogous case were brought under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, might not the Court come to the same laudable 
conclusion? 


4, SunpRy DECISIONS 


The General Counsel of the Board whittled down 
the right of individual employes to bypass the union 
in presenting grievances to the employer. He ruled 
that employers have no corresponding duty to deal 
with the complaining workers. If they so wish, em- 
ployers may choose to handle all grievances through 
the union. 

In another case the Board weakened the union as 
an institution by finding 1) that at any time during 
the life of a contract employes may ask for an election 
to disestablish a union shop, and 2) that if a majority 
votes to terminate a union shop, that clause in the 
contract must be dropped at once. 

Employers got a break when the Board reversed a 
well-established rule by decreeing that in cases of 
discharge for misconduct during a strike, the employer 
is not obliged to produce proof of the striker’s mis- 
conduct. The burden of proof now rests on the Board’s 
General Counsel. To have the employe reinstated, the 
Counsel must show that he was innocent of the 
alleged wrongdoing. 

And so it is that case by case the complicated Taft- 
Hartley Act is being clarified. To many a reader not 
engaged in industry and trade these cases may not 
seem significant. To such they will show at least why 
Taft-Hartley has been wittily called “An Act for the 
Full Employment of Lawyers.” 


U. S. immigration policy 


I N WASHINGTON on October 17 President Truman 
set off a political hydrogen bomb. His message to the 
Jewish Welfare Board’s National Leadership Mobiliza- 
tion was devoted largely to an attack on the recently 
adopted McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. The 
President charged that supporters of the bill wrote 
into permanent American law a racist immigration 
policy. What hit the headlines was that Mr. Truman, 
who was in Boston whistle-stopping, took General 
Eisenhower to task for endorsing candidates whose 
votes were recorded in favor of “the discriminatory 
provisions in the displaced persons bill,” as well as in 
the McCarran-Walter bill. 

The evening before, however, in addressing the 
Alfred E. Smith Memorial Dinner in New York, the 
General himself had denounced “legislation concern- 
ing immigration that implies the blasphemy against 
democracy that only certain groups of Europeans are 
welcome on American shores.” 

The propriety of Mr. Truman’s attack on the Gen- 
eral apart, the incident did succeed in focusing the 
attention of the entire nation on our national immigra- 
tion policy. This is a historic fact. The American people 
have been shaken out of their lethargic unconcern 
about our long-range decision regarding the admit- 
tance of aliens. Two months before the McCarran- 
Walter Act was to go into effect (December 24) the 
question of whether it was not a betrayal of our 
traditions had thrown wide open the issue of amending 
the act. 


CATHOLIC INTEREST IN IMMIGRATION 


Catholic spokesmen in considerable numbers have 
taken the position that the passage of the McCarran- 
Walter Act last June was a deplorable mistake. In 
order to deepen the study of immigration policy and 
to create a better-informed Catholic public opinion, 
looking to review of our policy, Archbishop Joseph E. 
Ritter of St. Louis sponsored an Institute on Immi- 
gration, under the auspices of St. Louis University. 
Seventy-five persons from the Midwest and the East 
attended the two-day sessions in St. Louis, October 
23-24, 

Among the speakers (besides His Excellency ) were 
the following: Rev. Victor Suren of the Central Verein 
of St. Louis; Prof. Philip De Marais of the College 
of St. Thomas, St. Paul; Rev. Raymond A. McGowan 
of NCWC; Frank W. McCulloch, Administrative 
Assistant to Sen. Paul A. Douglas; and Msgr. Edward 
E. Swanstrom of War Relief Services-NCWC, New 
York. Msgr. John O’Grady, Secretary of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, chairmaned the 
institute. Dr. Clement S. Mihanovich, head of the 
Department of Sociology, St. Louis University, served 
as executive secretary. St. Louis University, inci- 
dentally, will make a continuing study of U. S. 
immigration policies under Dr. Mihanovich’s direction. 
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From the addresses, discussions and recommenda- 
tions of the institute it was obvious that leading 
Catholic students of immigration find the McCarran- 
Walter Act in serious conflict with Catholic political 
and social principles. In 1921 the United States began 
to restrict immigration. No one quarrels about the 
necessity of some restriction. What offends the Catholic 
conscience are the excessive and biased restrictions 
of our 1924 law. These have, if anything, been made 
even worse in the 1952 “codification.” The dice have 
been shamefully loaded in favor of “Nordics” and 
against the Latin, Slavic and other Southern and 
Eastern Europeans. 


Many countries of the world are today burdened by 
surplus population; for example, Italy. Other countries 
have a serious moral obligation to assist in finding 
“living space” for this surplus. As the richest nation on 
the globe and as the moral leader of the free world, 
the United States must help solve this grave problem. 
We cannot use the language of Christian democracy 
and repeal our words by harsh immigration laws. 

Revision of the McCarran-Walter Act is a moral 
imperative. Those who wish information about this 
issue should write to Dr. Clement S. Mihanovich, 
Department of Sociology, St. Louis University, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri. Rosert C. HARTNETT 





Eugene O'Neill: 


tragic genius 





Robert A. Taylor 





If Graham Greene’s Scobie died of pity, Eugene O’Neill 
has been sick of it since his teens. Pity, violent com- 
passion, undoubtedly real suffering with man as man, 
has forced out of O’Neill, like a cry or a groan of agony, 
his great dramas. It is this almost vital union of his 
soul with the souls of men that has principally made 
him great. Few dramatists of any age have ever been 
so tortured in the sufferings of their fellow men. Even 
though he has never written a “problem play,” every 
major play O’Neill has written has sunk like a stone to 
the very depths of the problem of man and has wrestled 
with man struggling. His most recent, A Moon for the 
Misbegotten, published by Random House in Septem- 
ber but still waiting for a Broadway production, is 
another variation on the theme. 

Yet as pity unguided killed Scobie, so it has mortally 
wounded this playwright. Hence O’Neill, a tragedian 
by birth, has never written a tragedy; and though a 
playwright unequaled, he has never produced a per- 
fectly integral work of art, never a play in which man 
could honestly recognize himself and his neighbor 
and be glad about the whole thing. 

To expose the tragic genius of O’Neill, one must 
speak about the truth or falsity of his “thought.” Yet 
a transfer of this thought into neat philosophical dicta 
for the purposes of criticism is not fair at all. The 
meaning—and thus the truth or falsity—of his plays 
can be gathered only from the plays. We must there- 
fore criticize his artistic creations as creations, as 
things that flow from a creator’s fingertips, as, sum- 
marily, beings. Our standard of comparison is the 
perfection of being. 

O’Neill’s first produced plays struck the note that 
never stopped echoing. They are one-act plays of the 
sea for the most part; simple pictures starkly and 
bitterly real; a group of emotional, animal and always 
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pitiful moments out of the lives of the seamen and 
firemen of the tramp, S. S. Glencairn. Drunkenness, 
sexuality, mental deficiency are not introduced as 
“problems,” but as life itself. The sea is not a dark, 
swelling background for a windblown “sailor” from 
Conrad, but a dull, gray enemy beyond the steel plates 
of the seamen’s fo’c’sle-home. Despite the simplicity 
of these plays, there is a certain selectivity evident that 
rouses suspicion: no creator makes only ugly things; 
ugliness is meaningless without beauty—it would not 
be ugly without it. Creations like these somber plays 
cannot remain isolated; they must be found with the 
rest of reality. By themselves they become odd, pre- 
occupied, one-sided or untrue. 

Beyond the Horizon (1920) was O’Neill’s first 
Pulitzer Prize winner. Misery now has a cause; it is the 
strange humor of fate that utterly crushes the Mayo 
family. Unreasonable and unreasoned destruction 
slowly grinds them completely away. But here is more 
than just the tabloid misery of the one-acters. O’Neill 
is now beginning his frantic search for the answers, 
the reasons, the causes. The play ends mysteriously 
with: “Ruth has suffered double her share. Only 
through contact with suffering, Andy, will you awaken 

. only through sacrifice—the secret beyond there.” 
There are secrets: that O’Neill knows. 

The Emperor Jones and The Hairy Ape present the 
same pathetic pictures, but in Jones at least, with 
greater artistry. What this greater O’Neill wants to do 





Robert A. Taylor, S.J., engaged in philosophical studies 
at Mount St. Michael's, Spokane, Wash., received his 
M.A. in English from the University of Santa Clara. 
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seems to be pressing upon him now with more urgency. 
The steady pulse-beat of the African tom-tom drives 
his thought home: man, driven wild by his fears and 
superstitions, is pursued as a murderer and convict, 
and wanders in a mad circle. O’Neill knows there is 
something below the surface of life, some meaning. 
Yet he does nothing but ask, suggest, intimate. These 
plays end on a raised inflection like a Chinese song or 
a question mark. Mere intimation like this is modern 
to the core, and in O'Neill it captivates us, but it 
can never be goodness or truth or being, for being is 
never incomplete. 

In 1924, with Desire under the Elms, a milestone is 
reached. O’Neill has now found his answer to the 
“why” of man in the “tragedy of his passions.” Pas- 
sionate desire, unalloyed lust for land and flesh brings 
this drama to its dark close. These desires, raging in 
ravenous hearts, drive man on to degradation—that, 
and nothing more, is said. Desire, falling short of 
tragedy, becomes a half-way creation. 

By 1928 O’Neill was ready to offer his first real 
substitute for the religion that, for him, had 
decayed. With the founders of present-day 
humanism he deifies man. In The Great God 
Brown (1926), the cry of Dion Anthony, 
“I’ve loved, lusted, won and lost, sung and 
wept,” takes on a transcendental signifi- 
cance. Man, split between Dionysus and St. 
Anthony, is torn asunder until he finds a 
vague peace in a vague Nietzschean “be- 
coming.” And Lazarus Laughed (1928), gives extrava- 
gant expression to the same _ religion-substitute: 
“Believe!” cries Lazarus: “Men are unimportant! Men 
pass! Man remains! For Man, death is not! Man, son 
of God’s laughter, IS!” O’Neill is stressing the necessity 
of faith, but the impenetrable obscurity of the philoso- 
phies of change makes both plays unpalatable. 

The second Pulitzer Prize was awarded to O'Neill 
in 1928 for Strange Interlude. One of his greatest 
attempts at tragedy, this long play (long in both 
senses: nine acts covering twenty-two years) plunges 
its heroine into the most horrible depths of human 
suffering. O’Neill seems consciously intent on torturing 
her mind and soul until he can give her his stoic 
peace—ambitionless, desireless and, very important, 
sexless. For it is now O’Neill’s new knowledge of ultra- 
Freudian psychology that has given him his answers. 
Sex is a dominating, violent motive, driving this play 
on with great brutality, driving its four great characters 
through their tortured gyrations. It is sex that is at the 
root of suffering now, and a quiet, sexless marriage 
brings on a classic Greek ending. A blind adhesion to 
Freudian psychology and a pointedly amoral attitude 
toward all the sex problems involved shatters the 
integrity of this near-great play. It deals magnificently 
with characters something below human. 

Then in 1931 came the famous trilogy, Mourning 
Becomes Electra. The ingenuity and fine artistry with 
which O’Neill worked around the skeleton of the 
Oresteia is astounding. His Clytemnestra (Christine ) 





and Electra (Lavinia) are so great as to surpass the 
Greek women—but the surpassing element is a satanic 
one! These women, and Orin too, are shot through 
with Freudian complexes which leave them helpless 
in the grip of strange sex drives; and helplessly, they 
are moved forward, with classic control, to their 
Aeschylean end. Mourning Becomes Electra has been 
called a tragedy of human beings who are “great and 
terrible creatures when they are in the grip of great 
passions.” But what can be tragic about characters 
who, with the most rigid biological determination are 
moved to commit their horrible crimes? We are not 
cleansed by this; we recognize no affinity, no brother- 
hood. We only shudder at how terrible it would be if 
it were so. 

But in 1933 a surprise came: Ah, Wilderness! was 
a comedy! It is a delightful, simple play in which pure, 
wholesome love brings peace and happiness to the 
Miller home. This is significant, for love is a note that 
O'Neill had not sounded clearly heretofore. 

Days without End (1934) seems to have been aptly 
described by Rev. Louis F. Doyle, S. J., 
(Am. 11/30/46, p. 241), who called it a 
“confused sermon on a text in which he 
[O’Neill] plainly had little belief, his most 
uncharacteristic work because he seemed to 
be speaking against his own convictions.” 
There are two points especially that bear 
Father Doyle out. One is the play’s subtitle, 
“A Miracle Play.” The human drama of 
Love versus Hate is not a miracle; and in fact, O’Neill 
did try to present the conclusion of John Loving’s 
odyssey toward Love as a miracle. Secondly, the con- 
stant presence of his devil, “Loving,” seems to be a 
reminder that all this is really rather miraculous, 
almost incredible. By placing God, prayer and Christ’s 
Cross in this “miracle play,” O’Neill has made them 
unreal, has made them into a deus ex machina in the 
corner of a Catholic church. None the less, the intensity 
and poetic heights of this play keep it close to his 
other near-greats. 

The Iceman Cometh, in 1946, strikes a vaguely 
familiar note in the O’Neill repertoire. The chronology 
of his plays would lead one almost to expect it. The 
sureness in construction, the precision in character- 
building, the intensity, the beloved and familiar pity, 
the over-all manifestation of genius—all this we could 
have predicted. But also to be expected is his present 
agnosticism. O’Neill has flitted over too many “isms”; 
he can hardly land on one now. The utter magnificence 
of O’Neill’s down-and-outers reaching up out of their 
filth, hanging on desperately to their flimsy, pitiful 
“faiths” is so staggering as to make one forget the 
fact that O’Neill put nothing—absolutely nothing—into 
their clawing hands, leaving this unforgettable play 
unfinished, hanging fire and, as before, un-integral. 
Far greater than Lazarus Laughed, the Iceman never- 
theless voices much the same poetic assertion that 
faith—any kind of faith—will bring hope, and hope will 
put meaning behind the dreams of Harry Hope. 
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And now, in 1952, we have A Moon for the Mis- 
begotten. The playwright is as great as ever: he makes 
his evil Irish thief likable and he turns our pity for 
Josie and Jim into love. Even if he betrays his artist's 
hand in the first act by forcing us to like his people, 
the play still rises to the high O’Neill standards, and 
Josie becomes a truly unforgettable heroine, gazing 
after the “damned soul” who came to her “in the 
moonlight to confess and be forgiven and find peace 
for a night.” Intensity, great lines, beautiful character 
development are here, but, as always, there is a lack. 
O’Neill has given us the picture, and his fine heart has 
made us feel with him, but there is no true greatness. 
In a word, no soul is ever misbegotten; strange bodies 
might be called this, but never a soul: and that is just 
what O’Neill does call the souls of his people. The 
uncontrolled pity in the man has once more hurt the 
artist. 

The fact that this artist has been hurt by this man 
I call tragic. For, as a maker of plays in the English 
language, O’Neill is unexcelled since Shakespeare; few 


critics will deny this. But O’Neill the thinker has made 
them, and his thinking has never been straight. 

His mind turned away quickly from its early Catholic 
training, and from stage association it learned prin- 
cipally to rebel at the unrealistic Victorian attitude 
toward life’s problems. Then the precocious youth who 
drank in Swinburne and Omar Khayyam went to 
sea and found he loved and hated men with equal 
intensities. The problem of twisted man tortured him 
until he grabbed onto fate as an answer; then desire 
was at the root of it all—man’s all-embracing cupidity; 
then the development of the Superman was to console 
man in his misery; and then sex and repressions took 
guilt’s brunt. He wavered away, it seems, from Christ 
and the Cross to end finally as he began—with the 
ability to paint, as no one else can, pictures of half 
of man’s reality. 

To paint thus, with true colors and fine lines—to 
paint gorgeous pictures, but miss reality—is truly 
tragic. Is Eugene O’Neill’s life the tragedy he never 
wrote? 








The flesh and the spirit 





THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED 





By Francois Mauriac. Pellegrini & 
Cudahy. 153p. $3 





THE DEVIL RIDES OUTSIDE 





By John H. Griffin. Smiths, Inc. (Fort 
Worth, Tex.). 596p. $4 


Both these novels revolve around 
much the same theme, but beyond 
that they are as different as oil and 
vinegar—or as a symphony and a vol- 
canic eruption. 

The theme is, largely, that of the 
struggle between flesh and _ spirit. 
Mauriac treats it penetratingly, eco- 
nomically, surely and with restraint. 
Mr. Griffin grits his teeth about it, 
breaks into sincere but raucous 
shouts, wearies the reader (and, one 
would suspect, himself), and yet 
manages to be strangely moving from 
time to time. His book is a huge, un- 
disciplined movement; Mauriac’s is a 
precisely fashioned work of art. The 
contrast between the two is an in- 
teresting study of how the artetact— 
by definition a thing made—can make 
a more intense impact than the thing 
that just happens, of how life filtered 
through the artist’s mind can be much 
more lifelike than life in the raw. 

Mauriac takes as his theme two 
pairs of lovers, the one innocent and 
serene, the other devious and sly (on 
the part of the woman) and horribly 
upsetting (on the part of the man). 
When the fresh young couple foresee 
difficulties in their courtship, the 
young man urges his boon companion, 


toward whom it is hinted that he is 
homosexually attracted, to play up to 
the young girl's middle-aged com- 
panion. Little by little the go-between 
finds himself under the relentless will 
of the unattractive governness and 
bound by his honor (he feels) to live 
up to his half-hearted proposal. When 
he finally rejects her, she goes on to 
work her relentless will on an older 
man recently widowed. The young 
man, free at last from the incubus of 
her affection and from the ties with 
his male friend, wanders out into the 
countryside near the Cathedral, where 
he felt “as though he had agreed with 
someone to meet him.” 

In a curious postscript, Mauriac 
tells us “the reader is not told until 
the very last sentence, almost the very 
last word, that one of my characters 
is moving toward God. All the same, 
that ‘someone’ waiting . . . is God.” 
As always in Mauriac, the picture 
painted is dark (though one pair of 
lovers here is of lighter hue), but 
there is grace at work, slowly and 
almost imperceptibly, in the dark. The 
very density of the narrative prevents 
its gleams from being seen too clearly, 
and there certainly seems some jus- 
tification for applying Mauriac’s re- 
marks to himself (in the postscript) 
about the function of the novel in 
general: “The novel does furnish a 
considerable amount of evidence about 
the man who wrote it.” Mauriac, es- 
pecially in his later life, sees grace 
always making a tortuous progress; 
he never glimpses any of its high and 
victorious tides. 

The Devil Rides Outside is written 
by no Mauriac. Its author is a young 
veteran, now blind, who apparently 
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lived most of the tale he tells. Though 
not a Catholic, he did spend time in 
a French monastery studying manu- 
scripts of Gregorian chant, on which 
he is quite an authority. His story 
tells about a similar young man, tor- 
tured by sensual temptations, who 
embarks on the same study. Forced to 
leave the monastery because of health, 
he takes up residence in a cottage 
owned by an attractive but domineer- 
ing French widow. The strugzie begins 
—the fight between the imperious call 
of the flesh and the serenity and peace 
he experiences more and more when 
in the company of the monks. 

It is a remarkable book in many 
ways. There is a savage honesty about 
it that wins admiration. There is also 
a tone of adolescent babbling that is 
nothing less than silly. There are in- 
terminably long passages of pure in- 
struction by the monk-counselor, not 
a few of them theologically question- 
able, and one of them a clear viola- 
tion of the seal of confession. 

But there are passages about mo- 
nastic life that rise to real poetry, and 
meditations on the beauty of the 
chant that are singularly moving. 
These powerful passages will by no 
means be sufficient to commend the 
book to impressionable readers, but 
they do suffice to call it to the atten- 
tion of those with legitimate grounds 
of interest. 

The new firm of Smiths, Inc., has 
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got off to a sensational start with The 
Devil Rides Outside, but the author 
needs a severe editor. I commend 
Mauriac for his reading. 

Harotp C, GarDIneR 


More of a great series 





THE HISTORY OF THE POPES 





From the German of the late Ludwig 
von Pastor. Translated by E. F. 
Peeler. Herder. Vol. XXXVIII. 589p. 
Vol. XXXIX. 496p. $7.50 per vol. 


In Volume XXXVIII the distinguished 
historian of the Popes narrates the 
story of the Franciscan friar, Lorenzo 
Ganganelli, who became Pope Cle- 
ment XIV and ruled the Church of 
God from 1769 to 1774. He is best 
known to history for his suppression 
of the Society of Jesus, and those who 
wonder how a Pope could bring him- 
self to suppress a religious order that 
both Catholics and non-Catholics have 
always considered one of the out- 
standing defenders of the rights and 
privileges of the papacy will find the 
whole sordid history in these pages. 

It begins with the papal conclave 
after the death of Clement XIII. Pas- 
tor shows how completely the am- 
bassadors of the Bourbon courts dom- 
inated the elections. They blacklisted 
more than half the participating car- 
dinals on the ground that they were 
favorably disposed towards the Jesu- 
its. They prevented the election ot 
Cardinal Stoppani when the papal 
tiara seemed almost within his grasp. 
because, while no friend of the Jesu- 
its, he would not give a formal prom- 
ise to suppress them. Finally, they 
won the election for Ganganelli, who 
did not give a formal promise to sup- 
press the Jesuits, but who spoke of 
the desirability of the suppression to 
the Spanish cardinals. 

But while the new Pope was ultra- 
generous in his concessions to the 
kings of France, Spain and Portugal. 
it was only with the greatest difficulty 
that they extorted from him the 
death-warrant of the Society of Jesus. 

In these tragic chapters, based on 
the original documents, Pastor shows 
how the ambassadors of the Bourbon 
kings, and particularly the ruthless 
Monifio, cajoled and browbeat and 
threatened the weak and vacillating 
Pontiff until at last he surrendered 
and signed the decree of suppression. 
King Charles III of Spain, who had 
halted all the missionary activity of 
the Jesuits throughout the vast Span- 
ish empire with the iniquitous decree 
that drove them into exile in 1767, 
was the real author of the suppression 
of the Jesuits in 1775. But the weak 
Pope who reluctantly yielded to the 
king cannot escape responsibility. 


The thirty-ninth volume is the first 
of two devoted to the twenty-five 
year period from the election of Car- 
dinal Braschi as Pope Pius VI until 
his death in exile as a prisoner of 
Napoleon on Aug. 29, 1799. 

The conclave that elected him, after 
more than three months’ discussion 
and on its 265th ballot, was domi- 
nated by the Bourbon courts almost 


as completely as the one that had 
elected his immediate predecessor, 
Pope Clement XIV, a few years pre- 
viously; and Cardinal Braschi was 
elevated to the papal chair only after 
he had made it clear that he had no 
intention of thwarting the Catholic 
kings by restoring the Society of 
Jesus. 

It is clear from this volume that, 
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personally, Pope Pius was favorably 
disposed towards the suppressed So- 
ciety. It is true that he cooperated 
with the Bourbon courts in their re- 
peated efforts to wring from the anti- 
Catholic Empress Catherine of Russia 
permission to publish the Bull of Sup- 
pression, which was a necessary pre- 
requisite for the destruction of the 
Society of Jesus in her dominions. He 
did not, however, share their anger 
at her strange but unyielding resolve 
to preserve the doomed Society which, 
thanks largely to her, was destined to 
live on in Russia until its restoration 
in 1814. 

The Jesuit problem was to haunt 
Pius VI all during his pontificate, but 
it was only a symptom of still deeper 
troubles that threatened the Church. 

The eminent author of this history, 
with his matchless knowledge of the 
documentary sources in the Vatican 
archives, casts a flood of light on the 
efforts of the kind-hearted Pontiff to 
cope with these difficult problems up 
to the eve of the French Revolution, 
which was to sweep both the Pope 


and the truculent Catholic kings to 
destruction. At the same time, he does 
not neglect the expanding missionary 
activity of the Church nor the Pope’s 
excellent work in the government of 
the Papal States. He did very much 
to enhance the prestige of the papacy 
by making Rome a great European 
center of art and science to which 
tourists flocked even from distant 
Protestant countries like Sweden and 
England. Joun J. HEAty, S.]. 


Force in Europe 





CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY IN ITALY 


AND FRANCE 





By Edith Simon, ed. University of 
Notre Dame Press. 229p. $4 


Here is a very valuable and most 
readable pair of studies based on the 
same theme—the postwar reconcilia- 
tion between the Catholic Church and 
the French and Italian democracies, as 
seen through expert analyses of the 
Christian Democratic party in Italy 











"These Are Your Sons should be read by all 
Americans that they may become the richer in love, 
understanding and appreciation of their own soldier-sons. 
... Because of my own deep love for our soldiers I have 
read many books about them, but I know none that 
portrays our boys with the compassion, affection and 
honesty of Father Mulvey.” 


FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 























“ 

‘A tthough I have read a good deal about Korea... 
no one I have read since Ernie Pyle catches the spirit, 
the humor and the anguish of men in battle so well as 
Father Mulvey...I could not put it down until I had 
finished it.” —WILLIAM L. SHIRER 
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By TIMOTHY J. MULVEY, O.M.I. 
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and the Mouvement Républicain Pop- 
ulaire (MRP) in France, the two stal- 
warts of European Christian Democ- 
racy. 

Christian Democracy has courag- 
eously and purposefully led the battle 
against communism in Western Eu- 
rope and has served as a rallying point 
for less forceful political groups. Be- 
cause of the unique position it has 
occupied in Western Europe since 
1945, its importance is virtually self- 
evident. This volume, accordingly, is 
both timely and useful. 

The first part is devoted to a study 
of the Italian Christian Democratic 
party by Prof. Mario Einaudi of Cor- 
nell University. He tells how the party 
was born back in 1919 as “a lay party 
of leftist tendencies based upon a 
foundation of Christian morality.” He 
then shows how Don Luigi Sturzo, 
the party’s eminent founder, drew up 
the formula of full political indepen- 
dence from the Church combined with 
complete acceptance of its teachings 
on man’s nature and role in society. 
This plan, Sturzo was firmly con- 
vinced, was the the only method 
whereby the party could hope to 
compete with the older political par- 
ties in Italy. The rest of the study is 
devoted to a discussion of the party’s 
program after World War II and its 
role in the governance of Italy. An 
examination of the party’s use of 
power is properly critical where con- 
structive criticism is in order and 
laudatory when the occasion demands. 
In conclusion, Einaudi essays a 
glimpse at the future of Italian Chris- 
tian Democracy. 

The astute Francois Goguel, a ris- 
ing French political scientist, is the 
author of the second part of the vol- 
ume. In three relatively brief but most 
incisive chapters M. Goguel traces the 
origins of the MRP, its doctrines and 
program, its organization and tactics. 

This analysis reveals that, although 
the MRP has by no means achieved 
what it set out to do, it has, never- 
theless, accomplished much in a com- 
paratively short time. Perhaps its big- 
gest success has been its preventing 
the Communists from capturing the 
machinery of government, something 
they seemed in a fair way to doing. 
In addition, the MRP has made a 
great contribution “to the preserva- 
tion of political democracy based on 
liserty and free elections, the inde- 
pendent administration of justice and 
a diversity of opinions and parties.” 
Of its future, one thing is certain— 
that it will remain, by virtue of both 
its numerical force and the originality 
of its doctrine and program, a funda- 
mental force in the political life of 
France. 

Each of the two component parts 
of the book contains an index and a 
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selected bibliography as well as ade- 
quate annotations. The bibliography 
given for the Italian section is much 
fuller and more comprehensive than 
that for the French part. 

Tuomas H. D. MAHONEY 





BENJAMIN HARRISON, HOOSIER 
WARRIOR 





By Harry Sievers. Regnery. 344p. $4 


Men of the mold of Benjamin Har- 
rison laid the country under great 
debt for their solid social and political 
lifework. Grandson of William Hen- 
ry Harrison the pioneer statesman 
and soldier of the West, Benjamin 
built on his family inheritance so well 
that today he is known as Indiana’s 
first citizen. His farm home at North 
Bend, Ohio, though poor in material 
wealth, was rich in the morale of a 
first-rate family. Academic training at 
Miami University and legal instruc- 
tion under Bellamy Storer of Cincin- 
nati prepared him for a happy mar- 
riage and a distinguished legal career. 
Moving to Indianapolis in his early 
twenties, he found double challenge 
in the rising Republican party and 
the critical days of the first Lincoln 
campaign. 

When war came, he raised 1,025 
men to serve with him, and in 1862 
set off for the campaigns that termi- 
nated in Sherman’s victorious march. 
His battle-earned commission as 
brigadier-general is in itself a remark- 
able tribute to his growth from 
civilian to professional soldier and 
leader of men. In time he would be- 
come the twenty-third President of 
the United States in its centennial in- 
auguration. 

This first volume of his life closes 
with the grand review of the Union 
forces in Washington, D. C., on May 
24, 1865. The second volume is ready 
for publication. For reasons unknown, 
Harrison has had up to now no full- 
length biography—and this despite the 
fact that his family, his State and the 
Congressional Library possess an 
enormous mass of his personal corre- 
spondence and public records. The 
Arthur Jordan Foundation of Indian- 
apolis finally found its chosen _his- 
torian in Harry Sievers, who had 
already done his doctoral work on 
Harrison. The Foundation turned over 
to him all its abundant resources of 
materials, granted him a generous 
support, and gave him full authority 
to write as he believed the documen- 
tary evidence warranted. The result, 
in the judgment of this reviewer, is a 
rare success. Mr. Sievers, a Jesuit 
scholastic, not only writes good his- 
tory, he writes it well and recounts 
the mundane pilgrimage of a devout 


Presbyterian so objectively that the 
reader never pauses to ask what man- 
ner of man is writing. 

The authentic Harrison is here in 
a well-planned book. A large array 
of citations underlies and _ illustrates 
each step. 

W. EvuGENE SHIELS 


Recommended for the 
spiritual book shelf 


THE Spirit or St. FRANCOIS DE SALES, 
by Jean-Pierre Camus (Harper. 
$3.50). 

This new translation is edited and in- 
terpreted by C. F. Kelley, whose fine 
book on St. Francis, The Spirit of 
Love, guarantees that this edition is 
quite definitive. It is a compilation of 
biographical jottings, conversations, 
and other aspects of the life of the 
great Saint and doctor, who, “without 
forgetting the maledictions hanging 
over worldliness, made it possible for 
the world itself to be annexed to the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 


St, AUGUSTINE: THE CiTy or Gop. 
Books 8-16 (The Fathers of the 
Church. $4.50). 

Earty CuHrisTiAN BioGRAPHIES (Fa- 
thers of the Church. $4.50). The Au- 
gustine volume is the second on The 
City of God. The third will contain 
the last seven books of the great work. 
This translation is by G. Walsh and 
G. Monahan. Early Christian Biog- 
raphies gathers together some of the 
lives of the Fathers by their own con- 
temporaries. Many hands have con- 
tributed to the translation and _ this 
biographical volume maintains the ex- 
cellence of the doctrinal volumes in 
the series. 


Tue Letters oF St. TERESA OF JESsUs 
translated and edited by FE. Allison 
Peers (Newman. 2 vols. $10). His- 
torical “mortar” in reconstructing the 
design of the great Saint’s life and 
excellent matter for reflective spiritual 
reading are contained in this superb 
edition by a life-long student of the 
saints of the Carmelite reform. 
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Orchard Books 


THE CLOUD OF 
UNKNOWING and Other 


Treatises edited by Abbot Justin 
McCann, O.S.B.—Lofty spirituality 
calling for a definite and difficult 
life of the spirit and addressed to 
souls exceptionally endowed by na- 
ture and by grace. $3.00 


REVELATIONS OF 
DIVINE LOVE by Dame Jul- 


ian of Norwich, edited by Dom 
Roger Hudleston, O.S.B.— Sixteen 
visions given to Julian of Norwich 
which lead the soul onward to a 
very striking concept of its own 
relation to God. This is one of the 
most famous books ever written on 
divine communications. $3.25 


THE RULE OF 
ST. BENEDICT edited and 


translated by Abbot Justin McCann, 
O.S.B.—An accurate and readable 
version of the Holy Rule, giving the 
Latin and English on facing pages. 
This is the second revised edition. 


$2.75 


Wherever good books are sold 
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Tue SpiriruaL Exercises Or St. Ic- 
Natius, translated by Rev. Louis Puhl, 
S.J. (Newman. $3.50). 

Tue Harvest FIELD OF THE SPIRITUAL 
Exercises oF St. Icnatius, by Rev. 
José Calveras, S.J. (St. Xavier’s Col- 
lege, Bombay). The first of these will 
probably be the definitive translation 
of the Autograph, the original text. 
Fr. Puhl has succeeded in making 
a translation in which, as nearly as 
possible, idea is matched with idea, 
“Spanish idiom with corresponding 
English idiom, Spanish sentence struc- 
ture with English sentence structure, 
and the quaint forms of the original 
with forms used at present.” Fr. Cal- 
veras' book stresses the structural 
plan of the Exercises and includes a 
study on “the fruit of the Spiritual 
Exercises when given in some adapted 
form or other and when preached.” 
It is a valuable vade mecum for all 
retreat directors. 


TuroucH My Girt: Tue LIFE oF 
MoTHER FRANCES SCHERVIER, by 
Theodore Maynard (Kenedy. $3.50). 
This is a life of the Foundress of the 
Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis, who 
today work in thirteen American 
Dioceses. 


MapAm DE CHANTAL, by Rev. H. J. 
Heagney (Kenedy. $3.50). This is a 
somewhat fictionalized biography of 
the great friend of St. Francis de 
Sales and St. Vincent de Paul, and is 
signalized by a fine appreciation of 
the period. 


Henry Suso: Saint AND Poet, by 
S.M.C. (Blackfriars. $2.25). Not 
strictly a biography, this is rather a 
portrait of the saintly Dominican, 
discipline of Eckhart, and author of 
the famous The Little Book of Eternal 
Wisdom. 


THE Book or THE SAviour, assembled 
by F. J. Sheed (Sheed & Ward. $4). 
This admirable collection of classic 
writings about Our Lord includes pas- 
sages from Belloc, Undset, Chesterton, 
Southwell, Houselander, Adam and 
many others, It is a splendid com- 
panion piece to the Mary Book, as- 
sembled by Mr. Sheed last year. 


PriestLy BeatitupEes, by Max Kas- 
siepe, O.M.I. (Herder. $5). These 
“retreat sermons’ translated by Rev. 
A. Simon, O.M.I., are simple, salted 
with anecdote and extremely prac- 
tical. Though of appeal primarily to 
priests and religious, many laymen 
would profit by pondering some of the 
priestly problems here treated. 


THe Priest In Union witn CHRIST, 
by Rev. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 
(Newman. $3). This is another no- 
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table contribution from the famous 
Dominican theologian and an inspir- 
ing approach to the affirmation of the 
high and difficult dignity of the priest- 
hood. 





THE WORD 











“Come and lay Thy hand upon her, 
and she will return to life.’ And Jesus 
arose and followed him” (Matt. 9:18- 
19; 23rd Sunday after Pentecost). 


The lives of most of us are ruled too 
much by selfishness. We judge other 
people, we react to daily situations, 
precisely according to our petty self- 
interest. We seek out the persons who 
honor or favor us; we shun those who 
make demands upon us. We are happy 
for a while when some plan promises 
to be successful; the plan fails and we 
are upset. Anon, someone speaks a 
tactless word about our disappoint- 
ment and we are hurt and angry. 
Because we center everything upon 
ourselves and measure life according 
to our fluctuating success, we are in 
constant internal turmoil. Happiness 
and disappointment, hope and cha- 
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grin, pleasure and anxiety and re- 
sentment have their hour with us in a 
rapidly changing pattern. 

How different is Christ! Not a word, 
not an action of our Lord anywhere 
in the four Gospels reflects aught but 
selfless love for God and man. Think 
over carefully, for instance, the morn- 
ing on which our Saviour cured the 
infirm woman and raised the dead girl 
to life. 

The ruler of the synagogue—his 
name was Jairus—must have been a 
man of some wealth and influence in 
the community. The unfortunate 
woman who plucked at our Lord’s 
cloak was obscure and friendless and, 
as the Evangelists point out, she had 
spent all her substance in a vain quest 
for health. Yet with the two, prom- 
inent ruler and obscure pauper, Christ 
is equally gracious. He makes no 
terms with the wealthy man, asks no 
return for restoring his child to life. 
To the lowly woman He speaks with 
a courtesy which clothes her with dig- 
nity. Infinite love saw in each of them 
only a human heart in anguish, a soul 
in which faith was strong. 

Jairus apparently broke through the 
crowd around our Lord and inter- 
rupted the discourse to present his 
petition. Christ makes no_ protest, 
shows no annoyance. The request it- 
self implies no little inconvenience— 
will the Saviour drop all else and 
hurry down to Jairus’ house? St. Mat- 
thew says, very simply: “And Jesus 
arose and followed him.” Eager to see 
the miracle, the whole crowd accom- 
panied our Lord across the town. And 
although they pressed boisterously 
upon Christ in the narrow streets, 
jostling Him and blocking His path, 
He had no word of rebuke for the 
noise and the nuisance. Rather, divine 
love made this the occasion for a 
miracle of mercy. 

The traditional wailing had already 
begun when Jesus reached the house 
of Jairus. He quieted the noisy throng 
and told them: “The girl is asleep, 
not dead.” But the hired flute players 
and professional mourners raised a 
shout of derision. Divine Wisdom 
spoke to unschooled villagers; and the 
villagers “laughed Him to scorn.” 

And how did Jesus respond? It is 
not enough to say that He met the 
mockery of these motley mourners 
with silence. For silence can be con- 
temptuous, or sullen, or artful, or 
cringing, or angry. But the silence of 
Jesus arose from unsounded cepths 
of patience and forbearance. Bound- 
less charity forgave the jeering crowd, 
comforted the sorrowful parents, re- 
stored life to the wasted body on the 
bed. 

Thus does Christ’s love reach out 


to all—the ruler and the forsaken 
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woman, the afflicted parents and the 
dead girl, His enthusiastic followers 
and: His scornful critics. Thus does 
the Saviour overcome inconvenience 
and bitter insult, thus He heals in- 
firmities and banishes death. 

If we are really serious about put- 
ting order and peace into our daily 
lives, here is the simple rule Jesus 
Himself has given: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole 
and thy neighbor as thy- 

Pau A. REED, S.]. 


heart... 


self,” 





THEATRE 











THE GAMBLER, easily the most im- 
portant of the quintet of productions 
mentioned in last week’s column and 
deferred for future consideration, must 
again be pigeonholed for later com- 
ment. A drama in which the leading 
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character presumes to gamble with 
God patently deserves more attention 
than currently available space allows, 


THE MILLIONAIRESS, presented at 
the Shubert by the Theatre Guild in 
association with H. M. Tennent, Ltd., 
is a comedy by Bernard Shaw, with 
Katharine Hepburn starred in the title 
role. Robert Helpmann and Cyril 
Ritchard are featured as Miss Hep- 
burn’s supporting performers, and the 
cast is directed by Michael Benthall. 
James Bailey designed the sets. The 
production, like everything in which 
the Guild has a hand, is exemplary in 
every detail. 

Written after Shaw was long past 
his meridian, the comedy is a hash 
of remnants and leftovers from Major 
Barbara, Pygmalion and other plays 
in which the author aired his diag- 
nosis of the economic migraine that 
afflicts modern civilization. The Shav- 
ian wit is not as sharp as it was in 
earlier plays, and he leans heavily 
on Freud for motivation. Definitely 
second-hand Shaw, the production is 
probably also second-rate Hepburn. 


BUTTRIO SQUARE, presented at the 
Century by Gen Genovese and Ed- 
ward Woods, reminds one of how 
too many cooks can spoil the con- 
somme. 

Mr. Genovese, the co-producer, is 
mentioned in the playbill as co-author 
with Billy Gilbert. Mr. Gilbert, co- 
author, is also starred in the produc- 
tion. Mr. Genovese, co-author and 
co-producer, wrote the lyrics for the 
book by Arthur Jones and Fred 
Stamer. Samuel Leve designed the 
sets, and Sal Anthony supervised 
selection of the costumes. Buttrio 
Square, an entertaining musical com- 
edy, would be a lot better if Messrs. 
Genovese and Gilbert had not spread 
themselves out so thin trying to func- 
tion in double or triple capacities. 


BERNARDINE, by Mary Chase, is an 
amusing story based on the sem- 
piternal conflict, recurring in each 
generation, between parental solici- 
tude and teen-age revolt against adult 
authority. Irving L. Jacobs has as- 
sembled a resourceful cast of adults 
and juveniles and provided an appro- 
priate mounting at The Playhouse. 
Guthrie McClintic directed and John 
Robert Lloyd contributed the settings. 

While all concerned cooperate in 
achieving a production that is well 
constructed and _ beautifully _ per- 
formed, it is the author’s contribution 
that makes their labors worth while. 
Mrs. Chase again reveals her rare un- 
derstanding of the vagaries of ado- 
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lescence and her inimitable skill in | 
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FILMS 











THE HAPPY TIME is a generally 
entertaining but conventional piece of 
movie-making from the precedent- 
setting production unit of Stanley 
Kramer. Derived from a_ successful 
Broadway comedy, the picture is con- 
cerned with the problems of a boy 
(Bobby Driscoll) reaching the age of 
puberty in a household of extroverted 
and eccentric French-Canadian rela- 
tives. The scene is Ottawa some thirty 
years ago, and the intended effect is 
a “Life with Father” with a belli- 
gerently French accent. 

What stands in the way of achiev- 
ing this goal is a bewildering variety 
of comedy styles. Some of the story, 
notably the happy marriage of the 
boy’s parents (Charles Boyer and 
Marsha Hunt), has the wholesome 
naturalness of nostalgic, family-life 
humor. The gallery of relatives, how- 
ever, consists of comic characters 
rather than real people. It comprises 
a traveling-salesman uncle (Louis 
Jourdan) who makes a career of phil- 
andering and collecting the garters 
of burlesque queens; a grandfather 
(Marcel Dalio) whose predilections in 
a similar direction are only slightly 
inhibited by age and infirmity; and 
another uncle (Kurt Kasznar), who 
spends his days drinking wine from 
a water cooler and abusing the wife 
who supports him. 

For screen purposes this mixture 
of perceptive human comedy and 
ribald farce has been slightly adjusted 
so that its underlying assumptions— 
rather dubious in the stage play—are 
sound. And for adults much of it is 
touching and/or very funny, even 
though not all cut from the same piece 
of cloth. (Columbia) 


ASSIGNMENT PARIS is based on 
Paul Gallico’s recent fictional best- 
seller, Trial by Terror, which in its 
turn is based on the unfortunately 
anything-but-fictional trial and im- 
prisonment of western businessmen 
behind the Iron Curtain. In reviewing 
the book, someone observed that the 
slick, popular novel form is too small 
and shaky a framework to accom- 
modate gracefully an inquiry into the 
enormities of Communist-style inter- 
national gangsterism. The effect, con- 
sequently, is rather as though a Tin 
Pan Alley song-writer had produced a 
catchy, technically admirable ballad 
about Murder Incorporated. 

The movie has the same disquieting 
effect. It has a knowledgeable cast— 
Dana Andrews, George Sanders, 


Marta Toren, Audrey Totter—going 
through the inotions of being staff 
members of the Paris office of the 
Herald Tribune, and gives a reason- 
ably good documentation of what 
happens to an American (in this case 
Andrews, the paper’s star reporter) 
when he runs afoul of the authorities 
in Budapest. But the horrifying im- 
plications of Communist “trials” are 
forced to share equal billing with a 
couple of casual romances, and a 
happy ending is fortuitously con- 
trived for the reporter by means of a 
little counter-blackmail. 

For the family, the result is neither 
exciting enough to be good melo- 
drama nor conceived on a_ large 
enough scale to be significant drama. 

(Columbia) 


SPRINGFIELD RIFLE is the usual 
simpleminded, pseudo-historical wes- 
tern. In this case the hero (Gary 
Cooper) occupies a tront-and-center 
position in the debut during the Civil 
War of the breechloading rifle and 
of counter-intelligence as a recognized 
branch of the Army. The spying, 
counterspying and accompanying skul- 
duggery become a trifle incredible as 
well as difficult to follow, but in 
general the picture is lively and color- 
ful (by Warnercolor) entertainment 
for the family. (Warner) 
Morra WALSH 


(AMERICA’s moral approval of a film 
is always expressed by indicating its 
fitness for either adult or family 
viewing. Ep.) 
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THE LITTLE EARTH, A TINY 
speck among gigantic suns, completed 
on schedule its weekly run of ten 
million miles through space. .. . As 
it whirled along, the speck and its 
human freight must have seemed gro- 
tesquely unimportant and insignificant 
to possible observers on the firma- 
ment’s huge planets. . . . Unaffected 
by such speculation, human beings 
busied themselves with everyday 
earthly life. . . . Spouses had spats. 
. . « In Chicago, a husband told his 
wife the salad did not have enough 
oil. She said it did have enough oil, 
threw a knife at him. He insisted it 
did not, threw a plate at her. Police 
stopped the argument. . . . New so- 
cial trends appeared. . . . Instead of 
a girl, GI’s in Korea selected as their 
pinup Bamboo, a gorilla with a mean 
face and meaner disposition, explain- 
ing that “he is the boy we would 
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most like to have with us on combat 
patrol.” . . . Friendships cooled off. 
_.. In Skiatook, Okla., a man and 
wife invited a woman friend to an 
evening of company. The woman 
friend came, tripped over the wel- 
come mat at the front door, sued the 
couple for $28,434. . . . In Baltimore, 
a lady guest, after falling off a rocking 
chair, sued her hosts for $2,500... . 
Judicial precedents were established. 
... A nose like a vegetable does not 
constitute grounds for divorce, a 
Vienna judge ruled in denying a wife’s 
suit. The husband had refused to un- 
dergo plastic surgery, arguing that 
such surgery would injure his business 
standing at the cattle market where 
he is widely known as “the man 
with the cucumber nose.” ... In 
St. Petersburg, Fla., a court granted 
a husband an injunction against his 
wife’s habit of entering his sick room 
and biting his nose. 


Apparently oblivious of the fact that 
they were tearing through space at the 
rate of 1,000 miles a minute, people 
concentrated on down-to-earth mat- 
ters. . . . In Memphis, Tenn., a de- 
partment store discovered it had 
cashed a check drawn on the “East 
Bank of the Mississippi.” . . . Border 
incidents attracted attention. 

Near Yuma, Ariz., a band of Mexi- 
cans, after sneaking illegally into the 
United States, ran into sixty armed 
Hollywood horsemen in Arab cos- 
tumes on location for a desert thriller. 
Terrified, the Mexicans raced back 
into their native land. . . . Roadblocks 
to graceful living were lifted... . In 
Los Angeles, a citizen, by court ac- 
tion, had his name changed from 
Jack Sam Hofert to Jack Hofert. 
People were always referring to him 
at Jack S. . . . Urban governments 
were active. .. . In Belvedere, Cal., 
the city council enacted an ordinance 
reading: “No dog shall be in a public 
place without its master on a leash.” 


Compared with the endless millions of 
colossal suns, the human freight on the 
earth does, at first glance, seem to be 
grotesquely unimportant. . . . And 
if man were nothing but matter, he 
would, in fact, be on the unimportant 
side. . . . But man is not just matter, 
and nothing else. . . . He is also soul, 
and the soul of man is on a higher 
level of being than are stars, and 
suns and galaxies. . . . Because he 
possesses a soul man is capable of re- 
ceiving sanctifying grace. . . . Sanc- 
tifying grace endows man with the 
power of participating in the very life 
of God. . . . One human soul in the 
state of sanctifying grace possesses a 
value incomparably greater than the 
whole material universe. 
Joun A. TOooMEY 
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contemporary social thought 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
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BOOKS. 250 titles available. Free Cata- 
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values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
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JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
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welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
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85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
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Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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Correction on Unesco group 
Epiror: Your comment, “U. S. Unesco 
group on Spain,” in your issue of 
Oct. 18 was evidently based upon an 
erroneous press report. At the recent 
meeting of the U. S. National Com- 
mission for Unesco in Washington, to 
which reference was made, no formal 
action was taken concerning the ad- 
mission of Spain to membership in 
Unesco. 

The Commission heard the report 
of the Executive Committee concern- 
ing its recommendation to the U. S. 
Department of State, made last sum- 
mer, and the communication from As- 
sistant Secretary Sargeant indicating 
the Department's policy in the matter. 
Since there was no discussion or vote 
on the issue, the Commission cannot 
be said to have “reiterated” or even 
to have expressed opposition to the 
admission of Spain. 

America, I trust, will continue to 
be found among the sincere friends 
of Unesco. 

C, J. NUESsE 

Member, U. S. National 

Commission for Unesco 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


(Our Comment was based on an Oct. 
4 UP dispatch from Washington which 
reported that the Commission had ap- 
proved the earlier recommendation of 
its executive committee against the 
admission of Spain to Unesco. We are 
not aware of any subsequent correc- 
tion. We are glad to learn from Dean 
Nuesse that no formal action was 
taken on the recommendation. See 
“Underscorings” for a European opin- 
ion on this topic. Ep.) 


Catholic booksellers 

Eprtor: The splendid article on Cath- 
olic booksellers by Eugene Willging 
in your September 20 issue brings out 
some facts that are not generally ap- 
preciated by those who should be in- 
terested in the spread of Catholic 
literature. 

We Catholic book retailers struggle 
along trying to make ends meet, try- 
ing to build up a clientele of book- 
buyers among the laity, and competing 
with the publishers by giving uncon- 
scionable discounts to the clergy and 
institutions, which together constitute 
far too large a proportion of the buy- 
ers of Catholic books. 

If only the clergy and religious are 
expected to read Catholic books, then 
let them continue to deal directly 
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with the publishers. But if more such 
books should go into the hands of the 
laity, then something drastic must be 
done promptly to keep the local re- 
tailer in business. 
CaTHoLic Book RETAILER 
Address Withheld 


Feature “X” 

Epiror: I warmly applaud Feature 
“xX.” I have been following it since its 
inception, finding it always interesting, 
informative, and with a definite point 
to make. 

Albeit it was interesting, I admit | 
doubt the wisdom of your publishing 
Mrs. Capstick’s article (10/4). Many 
people look no further than AMERICA 
and form their opinions from your 
columns. That is why I think it was 
dangerous to print Mrs. Capstick’s ar- 
ticle, which gives the impression that 
mixed marriages find an easy solution 
in the conversion of the non-Catholic 
party. 

(Rev.) SEBASTIAN HILx, M.S.Ss.T. 

Holy Trinity, Ala. 


Epitor: Feature “X” sometimes 
sounds as if the writer had taken a 
“You, too, can write” correspondence 
course. On the other hand, it is often 
very good. Mrs. Dooley’s contribution 
(10/18) on prayer at election time 
was very good. But, on the whole, | 
would prefer to have the magazine 
without Feature “X.” 
(Mrs.) Wirmar H. Suiras 
Oakland, Calif. 


Friendly critic 
Epitor: My husband and I hope that 
you receive many more letters pro- 
testing that your editorials are def- 
initely biased and slanted toward the 
past and present Democratic party's 
domestic and foreign policies. | 
wouldn’t be without your weekly pub- 
lication because of its wonderful re- 
viewing of national and international! 
affairs, but please won’t you try to 
remember that there are some Repub- 
lican Catholics among your readers? 

No matter what your reasons, your 
labeling of the American Legion as 
“subversive” in a recent article is very 
unjust. Its statement was, perhaps, 
badly worded. But had you read most 
issues of the American Legion mag- 
azine for the past one and a half 
years, you would never have used that 
repugnant label “subversive” for the 
organization. 

(Mrs.) JOSEPHINE BROWN 
Detroit, Mich. 
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INDIANA 





St. Mary-of-the-Woods 


in the inspiring environment of this accredited 
standard college, girls acquire cultural knowledge 
and career skills. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Music, 
art, commerce, secretarial, journalism, teacher 
training, speech and radio. Beautiful building, 
spacious campus. Tennis, riding, swimming. 


Catalog. Early registration advised. 
Box 72 SAINT MARY OF THE WOODS, IND. 


FLORIDA 





BARRY COLLEGE 


for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Cenducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Music Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 

Social Service, Business 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 





MARYLAND 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Aceredited the Middle States Association of 
Stanton and Secondary Schools 
leading to Bachelor of Arts and B 


Courses acheter 
of Selonee D rest, Liberal Arts, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Medical Technology, and Business, 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles St., Baltimore, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for 
Women, conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Courses leading to B.A. degree, 
with concentration in Art, Languages, Lit- 
erature, Sciences, Music, Social Studies, 
Speech, Mathematics. Philosophy and Theol- 
ogy. Workshops in Creative Writing. Educa- 
tion courses leading to teacher certification. 
Pre-medical and laboratory technician train- 
ing. Full Physical Education program, in- 
cluding Swimming. 


ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 


SCHOOLS 
AND 


COLLEGES 











MASSACHUSETTS 





T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 


Cenducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 





NEW JERSEY 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





—_o0—_—- 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominie 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


ConDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 





NEW YORK 





COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
e 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 





NEW YORK 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Cendacted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre 
medical, journalism, teacher training, see- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arte. 
Unusually beautifal 
campus. 


location. Extensive 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORE 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Cenfers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Musie, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athleties. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. ¥.; Quebee City, Canada; Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84h 
St., New York, N. Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 





PENNSYLVANIA 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS A.B. DEGREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 


ACCREDITED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the 
PIR: 
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Pee Perfect Gift for oor 


GIVE A 


Catholic Book Club Membership 


The Gift For Lasting Interest And Enjoyment 





® Enroll your friends and relatives 
in the Catholic Book Club accord- THE PERSON 


ing to any of the following plans: YOU ENROLL 
PLAN | | WILL RECEIVE A 

You can enroll a person for a four 

GIFT ENROLLMENT COPY OF 


month gift membership. After each 


selection is accepted, we will bill you. ‘ ‘ 
When four books have been purchased, SEAN O’FAOLAIN’S BRAND-NEW BOOK 


the membership will be cancelled. NEWMAN'S WAY 


PLAN Il 


If you wish to enter a gift membership 
for the full year, we will bill you after START THIS 
each selection is accepted. If you find 


monthly payments inconvenient, you is GIFT MEMBERSHIP WITH 


may send us $35.00 (or any amount 


you wish) which we will deposit to THE NOVEMBER SELECTION— 


your account and draw from each time 


eae 3 SAINTS FOR NOW 


PLAN Ill Edited by | | 




















You can send us $14.00—$20.00— oe Clare Boothe Luce 

$35.00 (or any amount you wish) — i.e. $3.50 

toward a Catholic Book Club member- 

ship. After that amount of money is 20 modern authors write on the saint each believes we 
most need now. 


used, the person receivirg the books Contributors include: 
may continue the membership if desired. Whittaker Chambers, Evelyn Waugh, Vincent Sheean, Ger- 
ald Heard, Rebecca West, Bruce Marshall, and Karl Stern. 





THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
Begin membership with any of these Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. Dept. 118 


current and recent selections... Please enter the following Catholic Book Club gift membership accord- 

so gyorg wees Plan 1 O Plan UO Plan III a 
end a copy of N WMAN’S WAY in addition to the book 

(1) SAINTS FOR NOW $3.50 have checked to the left. ee 


(1 ST. FRANCIS XAVIER FOR: Name: 
Special Member Price $3.75 APiees: 


(] THE WORLD'S FIRST LOVE $3.50 


oO 7 C DEVIL IN THE DESERT Sign Gift Card: 
HE 
double selection for only $3.50 My Name: 
Address: 


(0 THE RESTLESS FLAME $3.00 5 
- State 
(0 THE ASCENT TO TRUTH $3.50 Money Enclosed [J BillMeLater(] Amount $ 


ome 























